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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 











We shall feel much indebted to several of our valuable core 


respondents for the transmission of their articles at an earlier 
| period of the month than they are accustomed to arrive. 


Watty Cockney’s favor is received, but does not accord with 
' the spirit or nature of our work. 


V. D. Marmor Norfolciencis, and B. X. on the Pamphlet 
respecting Lady Douglas, demands our thanks ; but we have ne 
inclination to revive a hackneyed and disgusting subject. 


The remarks of Ophelia are just, we shall rigorously exa- 
mine the future articles of the Correspondent alluded to, and 
trust that our late volumes sufficiently evince our determinatien 
to exclude from our pages all that can offend the tact of female 


delicacy. 


Some account of Mr, Coates’s recent exploits, by individuals 
qualified for such a task, will be thankfully received, 


* Sir Richard Phillips, Mr. Colburn, and the New Monthly 
Magazine” is under consideration, 
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FROM tue EMPRESS JOSEPHINE ro rue 
, MARCHIONESS or H 


———— 
My DEAR MARCHIONESS, 

Ir is not among the least recommendations of simple. 
and innocent pursuits, that they form a bond of con- 
nection between congenial tempers, however far removed 
by distance, or disunited by the tyranny of political 
circumstances. We have both tasted the miseries of 
greatness, and are both weary of its imposing and des 
ceitful fallacies. How fortunate for both that we are 
sometimes able to forget the ingratitude of the world, to 
despise the deceptive visions that surround us, and to 
retire occasionally into ourselves, delighted by the charms 
of nature, and sometimes satisfied the more with the 
pleasure within our reach, because it is innocent! I 
speak this, my dear Marchioness, in the spirit of sincere 
and ardent sympathy ; I am well aware of the virtues of 
the English court, of the exalted sentiment that distin- 
guished its illustrious centre, and of the pure and enthu- 
siastic feelings which characterize the coterie of | C-— 
H——~, from yourself, my dear Marchioness, to the 
humblest of your protegees. 

In my letter, accompanying the botanical trifles in- 
tended as an acknowledgment of the assistance you af- 
forded me in the prosecution of my botanical studies, 
the chief amusement of my retirement, I promised to 
give you an account of the success of my experiments, 
VOL. VII. AA 
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180 The royal sun-flower. 


and to describe the maturation of the seeds and talents 
transported from your more northern climate. It will 
surprize you, Madam, to be informed that a great part 
of them have assumed the‘character of dusus nature, 
bearing at the root, or at some part of the stem or flow. 
er, the resemblance of the|uman feature, and having 
somedikeness, as I am told by those who have seen the 
originals, to the persons by whom I have been favored 
with the specimens. The phenomenon has, I must con- 
fess, surprized me, notwithstanding all my knowledge of 
the fertility of England in whatever is singular or extra- 
ordinary; and as I am not acquainted with the propen- 
sities that distinguish the productions of your climate, 
I have planted them in tubs*or pots for the convenience 
of removal, as I find the sun or the shade most congenial 
to their nature. 

Among the parcel marked’ P. R. I observed a paper 
which contained only one single seed, a proof, as I 
concluded, of itsrarity. It has proved to be a royal sun- 

flower, with an amiable looking countenance in the cen- 
tre. It has blown a remarkably fine flower, and is so 
much admired by my maids of honor, who are conti- 
nually, speaking in its praise, that I shall be obliged to 
remove it to some private situation, where I may not be 
deprived of the pleasure of gathering the seed. I feel 
assured, the opportunities of contemplating, at your lei- 
sure, this fine and attractive flower, are so frequent and 
so numerous, that you have no occasion to feel regret at 
the loss of a single seed. 

The Jove in idleness, which, with others in the parcel 
marked P. R., have placed around the sun-flower, has 
so compleatly entwined itself around it, as to threaten. 
its entire destruction. If the native vigor of the plant does 
not burst through all the ramifications of these danger- 
ous embraces, I shall be obliged, however reluctantly, to 

save the noble plant from premature decay by the employ- 
ment of the knife. ‘The number of parasite plants that 
cling to the royal sun-flower is incredible, and the mare 
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rowfat and other peas also incline towards it, notwith- 
standing they are provided with proper supporters, — 

* The chaste flower, I am sorry to observe, is in a droop- 
ing and neglected state. The climate is too warm for 
the growth or perfection of a plant that flourishes with 
so much beauty and attraction in the private nurseries 
of England. Since the days of Madame de Mains 
tenon, it has no longer been the object of favor or 
cultivation to the monarchs. or courtiers of France, and 
has, therefore, been little cherished or reared by the body 
of the people. Towards the latter end, indeed, of the 
reign of Louis XVI. a few plants might be discovered in 
the vicinity of the palace and gardens of the Tuilleries; 
but they never were collected into a regular plantation, 
aud after the vacation of the royal domain by its legiti-.. 
mate proprietor, withered, and were trodden beneath the 
feet of a vulgar and lawless rabble. — ) 

I am extremely obliged to the P——ss C e of 
W—— for her seedlings of a passion-flower. -I have tried 
theexperiment of grafting it upon an Orange, and find it 
gives hope of success, and bears the promise of pro- 
ducing plenty of fruit. Holland, indeed, is the natural 
and favorite climate of the orange; but the stock from 
which this lovely passion-flower has sprung, propagates 
in every climate, and sheds its prolific seedlings in every 
hotbed where it once takes root. In the kingdom of 
Wirtemberg alone, the British passion flower is barren and 
neglected, : 

Be so kind as to return my sincere and respectful 
thanks to her Royal Highness the P s of W——-s, 
for the balin and balsam. It indicates no common loftis 
ness of soul and philanthropy of spirit, that, she has-be- 
stowed, with so much goodness, on a stranger, the gift 
of an article for which she herself has so much occasion, 
I hope, however, the vulnerary balm that cures the 
Wounds of insulted virtue and injured honor, is as plen- 
tiful as her sufferings have been severe. I have used 80 
precious a remeily with discretion, and the only present 
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182 The sour pear. 
I have yet made has been to her majesty at St. Cloud, 
who, I am informed, is much in want of it. 

‘Lord E———’s Newcastle burr has been a source of 
much amusement to my household. My women find 
great diversion in sticking it to each other's cloathes ; and 
we have all tried the use of it in our mouths without 
any satisfac‘ion, as it only spoils their figure. Having so 
fine a specimen of the P——s’s passion-flower, I have 
not sown his lordship’s wild ‘one. The Southey bay has 
a more impressive than pleasing appearance. The exe’ 
uberance, desctibing a human face, only reminds me 
of the poet’s eve in a fine frenzy rolling, by the force of 
contrast. His glances express le /oucher rather than the 
poet: and one’ eye appears to be looking up to the sun- 
flower, while the other views, witha melancholy glance, 
its fairest flowers and finest leaves withering on the 
ground, 

The sour pear of Sit John and Lady Douglas have, like 
* ill-weeds,” grown apace, I have preserved some plants 
of the poison-tree, as it may assist my best friend in re- 
lieving, from the miseries of this life, his sick and 
wounded. 

Several French officers, on their parole from Spain, 
have favored me with a sprig of laurel, which, they said, 
they had won from Lord Wellington; but I have since 
found, that all the laurels I have thus obtained have been 
completely withered by the sprinkling of the English 
gunpowder. The genuine laurels of Wellington are ge- 
nerally divided by his lordship with Sir Rowland Hill, 
or Sir Thomas Graham. | 

Mr. Whitbread’s heart of oak has taken root, and from 
the acorns it has produced, I have sanguine hopes, such 
is the rapidity of their growth, of producing in France, 
the material of a future navy. For this intention you 
must hot accuse me of ingratitude, as the result of my 
design will ultimately be to fill your harbours with na- 
val bulwarks at the expence of your enemy, I may per- 
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haps be escarted to England (for who can wonder at any 
events in this era of vicissitudes?) in one of the verse 
nurtured beneath my botanical superintendence. 

The cuttings of Mr, Sheridan’s vine have surpassed 
the productions of our own climate, and I have ordered 
my gardeners to crop a luscious branch for brother Jo- 
seph, to whom it will be very acceptable now that he is 
deprived of his Vin d’ Espagne. 

Iam quite distressed at the appearance of the crown 
imperial. it had grown toa beautiful head, but rather 
too heavy for its stalk, and is I am afraid in a state of ab- 
solute decay. The Fleur-de-lis de Bourbon is only just 
peeping out, I am therefore precluded from speaking of it 
with certainty. It is much protected, however, by the 
overshadowing influence of the sun-flower, and though 
I understand it. is not less offensive than wormwood to 
Lord Liverpool and other members of your cabinet, may 
yet expand into magnificence and become one of the 
richest and most brilliant ornaments of the garden. 

I have received from a friend in the east some of Solo- 
mon’s seal. They have not yet come up, but if they 
arrive at any degree of perfection, I shall request the 
acceptance of one by the P R » aS an appropriate 
device for his billets dour. I remain, 

My dear Madam, 
Your grateful 
JOSEPHINE, 
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ELEGIAC VERSES 
To the Memory of Robert Burns, the Scottish Poet ; 


Occasioned by reading in the News papers, that a Meeting was lately held at 
Dumfries to take measures for erecting a Mausoleum over his remains ; 
and that 300 bad been remitted from Bombay, in aid of the work, 


eel 


Hard is the poet's lot too oft we find, 
With penury condemn’d to pass his days ; 
Few are the friends he meets amongst mankind, 
And those repay him but with barren praise : 
Orif, perchance, to gaina patron’s name, 
Some haughty son of wealth exerts his pow’r, 
The bard receives the paltry gift with shame, 
Scarce yielding bread to feed the passing hour. 


Alas! poor Burns! such was thy hapless fate :— 
What tho’ the Muse smil’d on thy boyish days, 
Reflecting radiance on thy lowly state, 
And crown’d thy manhood with Paruassian bays : 
Tho’ Scotia’s sons admired their native Bard, 
Thy sterling sense, thy free unsiudy’d wit ; 
Tho’ all agreed thou well deserv'dst reward, 
Such as thy country’s honour might befit : 
What was the Loon thy gen'rous country gave, 
The merit of her boasted son to pay, 
Thy much-loved family from want to save, 
And cheer thy age thro’ life’s long wintry day ? 
O dire disgrace !~it was an office mean, 
The lowest boon proud Scotia could bestow !— 
Better an honest swain thou still hadst been, 
Than seek so vile a refuge from thy woe ! 
Now when thy broken heart to dust isturn'd, 
Scotia's repentant sons their error see ; 
In costly pile thy bones must be inurn’'d— 
To feed their pride, more than to honour thee. 
Ah! had those lavish sums been timely giv’n. 
When fancy fir’d thy brain and swell’d thy heart, 
Bless'd by a nation’s smiles long hadst thou thriv'n, 
And well repaid them by thy Heaven-taught art. 
No monument the genuine Bard requires, 
To tell posterity how fair his fame— 
His works preserv'd, like sacred Vestal fires, 
Shall shed immortal glories round bis name! 
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On tue STATE oF tae DRAMA 1n TaisCOUNTRY, 





Sir, 

Your invitation to your readers and correspondents 
for dramatic criticism, induces me to hope that the fol- 
lowing observations upon the state of the drama in Eng- 
land, may meet with your approbation, It is a subject 
intimately connected with the moral and political charac- 
ter of the nation, and with that condition of popular 
taste which stamps our pretensions to refinement and 
civilization. 

Dramatic exhibitions, froin the universality of their 
application, have a powerful and decided influence upon 
national habitudes and seutiments. ‘This fact may be 
assumed as equally true, whether we consider the drama 
as the mould in which the public mind is formed, or as 
receiving its own form and qualities from the antecedent 
operation of popular manners. In the one case, there isa 
direct and original influence exerted; in the other, a 
reciprocal one; but in both positive and certain. In the 
first instance, the drama creates its own laws; in the 
second, it is subservient in supporting and conforming 
those that exist. A philosophical review of modern 
literature would probably lead us to the conclusion that 
it has been, in every country, formed and directed by the 
actual state of public opinion; because men would write 
to little purpose who wrote in perverse and steady oppo- 
sition to whatever may be the state of that opinion. A 
contrary supposition argues, besides, a regular aud con- 
certed system on the part of the literati of a nation, or a 
calm and profound resolution in individuals, to correct 
and amend what they might deem the errors and incon- 
sistencies of public taste, which the history of literature 
does not warrant us in affirming. Authors, like other 
men who have to traffic for existence, must suit their 
commodities to the buyer ; for it would too often prove a 


vain and thriftless speculation to aim at rectifying the 
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186 Reception of dramatic pieces. 








notions of the purchaser by refusing to tell what he alone 
could understand and desire. When, therefore, ardent 
but unreflecting theorists contend that the moral nature 
of a whole people has been, and may again be, modified 
and altered by the influence of literature, they ascribe to 
the power of the pen, events whose origin must be sought 
for in the gradual but incessant operations of time. 

Yet, while it must be confessed that literature has no 
such potency as this, it must also be allowed that it does 
possess a vast and important power in regulating and di- 
recting those energies which it is incompetent to create, 
An author may pander to popular depravity, and aug- 
ment the evil he finds; he may soothe licentiousness by 
sophisms, and arm fanaticism with arguments; he may 
strengthen infidelity by specious research, and confirm 
pernicious errors by fallacious reasoning; or, he may 
quicken the growth of folly by affording it unwholesome 
nourishment, and hasten the subversion of good taste and 
practical morality by facilitating tie acquisition of frivo- 
lous amusements, and desolating the mind with extermi- 
nating theories. ‘These are the calamities which a pros- 
titute and degraded literature. may inflict, by neglecting 
(what is equally in its power) to counteract the evils that 
exist, and deterge the social system by gentle stimulants 
and correctives steadily applied. 

Of all literary exertion, dramatic writing addresses it- 
self most to the popular judgment. Other compositions 
are adapted for particular classes of readers ; and of these 
the studious and retired comprehend by far the larger part, 
It was well observed of the work of a living writer, who 





had diffused through a ponderous quarto volume, a vari- 
ety of crude and foolish, but yet dangerous doctrines, 
that his rhapsodies were comparatively harmless, because 
few could purchase, and fewer would read so large a 
work. Had the same undigested notious been com- 
pressed into a sixpenny pamphlet, its circulation would 
have been rapid, because easily bought; pernicious, be- 
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cause easily read ; and operative, because fatally adapted 
to the prevailing madness of the times, Now a play is 
but a pamphlet, with this additional quality, that it is 
read, as it were, by hundreds at the same moment of 
time, and aided by all the adjuncts of theatrical delivery 
and scenic effect. Its good or bad operation, is also as- 
sisted by the state of mind in which the auditor is found ; 
for pleasure being the end and object of his presence in 
a theatre, his feelings become traitors to his judgment, 
and the deleterious compound is insinuated beneath the 
mask of gaiety and mirth, In any case in which it 
might become the interest of a government to employ 
the theatre as an engine to accomplish specific purposes, 
this may shew its fitness, and the actual practice of Buo- 
naparte will shew its application. In this country, how- 
ever, we have only to consider the question as connected 
with the public taste. 

The decline of dramatic writing among us is to be ac- 
counted for upon one of two causes; viz. either the man- 
ners Of society do not afford the same materials, or 
there are no longer the same talent and genius to employ 
the materials. Let us examine the first supposition. 

In the infancy of nations individual character is more 
strongly marked, because the political and civil institu- 
tions which regulate and cement society in the progress 
of civilization, exist but faintly or not at all, <A state of 
high refinement approximates contrarieties, and levels 
distinctions. It is a sort of Procrustrian bed, which re- 
duces all to one standard of uniformity. Before this 
amalgamation takes place, men form themselves, not so 
much upon any approved model, as from the immediate 
influence of their own passions, interests and situations ; 
and hence, in the same classes of society, are to be found, 
in the members constituting them, a perpetual and strik- 
ing variation. This arises chiefly from the condition of 
individual freedom, which necessarily exists in a nation 
not yet reduced to subserviency under known and posi- 
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tive institutions. Laws, formed upon general principles 
only, are promulgated, and when promulgated, ineffici- 
ently enforced. Much of that protection of persons and 
property which the subsequent progress of refinement 
commits to the custody of the state, is necessarily left to 
the discretion of individuals; and from the exercise of 
this primitive right, arises many of the most interesting 
and forcible situations of human life. The great, as well 
as the meaner passions have play ; virtues of a lofty cha- 
racter are displayed, and vices armed with terrible energy 
accompany them; while their conflicting operations pro- 
duce effects which after eges admire or abhor. If we ex- 
amine any of those deeds of former times which captivate 
the imagination by their noble and daring qualities, or 
which disgust us by their atrocity and ferocious turbu- 
lence, we shall find them equally proceeding from the 
absence or the imperfection of laws; and perhaps if we 
scrutinize very closely, we shall also find that their power 
of delighting us is founded rather upon their rarity than 
upon any inherent principles of virtue which they possess. 
Be that as it may, liowever, it is sufficiently obvious that 
such a state of society opens a theatre for the exhibition 
of powerful and unusual combinations of character, which 
it were vain to expect‘from its contrary state, that of a 
high degree of refinement. “The former is eminently fa- 
vourable to the developement of the natural faculties of 
man in all their freshness and simplicity; and to the 
creating a vigorous, prompt, and decided character. He 
is his own defender, before a common magistrate is ap- 
pointed to whom appeals can be made, and he is also his 
own avenger, His situation, in fact, calls upon him for 
the perpetual exercise of all the manly and intrepid vir- 
tues, 

Another cause concurs with these political ones to 
generate those strong and distinct habitudes which shew 
the human mind in its most attractive and forcible light, 
—the imperfect diffusion of knowledge. Knowledge has 
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a tendency to substitute artificial for natural feeling, and 
by its prompt communication establishes those general 
rules of action which impose upon individuals a certain 
degree of necessity in conforming to them. Hence, 
again, the unvarying uniformity which pervades a society 
highly refined, like the exquisite polish of finely manu- 
factured steel. Ignorance is the parent of delusion; but 
it is also the parent of those self-created criteria of conduct, 
which in their discordant principles produce much of what 
we admire in antiquity. Those superstitions, passions, 
and feelings, which give a romantic tint and coloring, a 
sort of mysterious energy, to the actions of men living in 
a semi-barbarous condition, all flow from the collisions 
produced by an irregular and feeble conception of our 
moral duties and virtues. Yet, when viewed through 
the delusive medium of the past, and touched by the hand 
of fiction, how captivating and seductive they appear! 
All their grossness is obliterated ; all that was coarse and 
repulsive is shaded and blended into one general tint of 
harmony and grace, and we admire in description what 
we should detest in practice. What is distant and remote, 
we view imperfectly ; what is present and near, affects us 
more powerfully. ‘lhe feudal system, too, that singular 
association, which grew out of the imperfection of the laws, 
and in its progress created the law, had a powerful influ- 
ence upon the state of manners and society, producing, to- 
gether with some turbulent excesses, a degree of chival- 
rous refinement in the men, and of stately modesty in the 
women, which poetry has embellished with the happiest 
art. The prerogative of private war, which it authorized 
and supported, called forth those many occasions for he- 
roism and military virtue, which in modern times would be 
regarded as illegal and unconstitutional. 

Now, if we reflect that our early dramatists wrote im- 
mediately in, or immediately subsequent to, this state of 
society which I have faintly traced, we shall no longer be 
Surprised that their writings display a vigor and beauty 

Which their successors have failed to attain, They had 
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little to invent: they had only to look abroad upon life, 
and transfer its colors to their canvas : they could not con. 
template any particular class of society without finding 
individuals in it whose characteristics were marked with 
a strong and decisive hand, What would be unnatural 
in a modern writer, in them was nature accurately copied; 
what would now be obsolete, had then the graces of no- 
velty ; and what would now strike us as absurd, was then 
recommended by its elegance and propriety. We have 
lost not only the practice but the relish of those towering 
and maguificent virtues which shed a lustre upon human 
nature, and rendered worthy of the love and admiration 
of the wise and good ; or if we faintly applaud what we 
poorly imitate, our applause springs rather from affectation 
than zeal. 

The characters pourtrayed by our early dramatists 
were faithful copies, in general, of society, as it then exist. 
ed; and the charm, which every reader of undebauched 
taste finds in their delineations, is to be ascribed not so 
much to.this fidelity, of which we can form no accurate 
judgment, as to a vague but strong perception of their 
consistency and fitness, as well as their abstract dignity and 
grace. ‘lhey are the prodigies of literature, as their ori- 
ginals were the prodigies of the human race; and the ex- 
quisite imitation of them in the pages of Shakespeare, 
Massinger, Ford, Shirley, &c. affect us with the same 
sensations of delight as the view of a fine picture or a 
beautiful piece of sculpture. It seems to combine all 
the qualities of ideal grace and perfection, while it is, in 
fact, but a simple transcript of reality. Nurtured in 
this school of manliness and energy, familiar with these 
models of heroism and virtue, and fired with a generous 
emulation of the greatness that was before them, their 
language insensibly enlarged with their feelings, and in 
a diction noble astheir themes they poured the tide of 
genius forth. How magnificent, how inspiring are their 
strains! With what a daring but successful hand they 
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strike the lyre!: What tones resound from it! With what 
accents are they accompanied ! 

It is so trite to refer to Shakespeare, with whom every 
shop-boy is now familiar, that I forbear to illustrate my 
argument by any reference tohim; but the volumes of 
Massinger, Jonson, Ford, Shirley, and others, are less 
popular, and to them therefore I rather choose to appeal. 

If we begin with Massinger, we shall find in him a rich- 
ness of conception, with a power and felicity of execution, 
which though perhaps inferior to Shakespeare, is yet infe- 
riortohimalone. Unfortunately his pagesare polluted with 
the obscene trash which the coarseness of his age not only 
tolerated but approved ; but whew these weeds are brush- 
ed away, the solid mine that exists beneath affords an 
ample treasure. One of his most pleasing pieces is The 
Picture, as it combines in a high degree all the romantic 
situations of chivalrous achievement with the most ex- 
quisite and perfect portraiture of human nature in general. 
The story, though founded upon the belief of magic, is 
yet wrought up with such wonderful art and ingenuity 
that it never digusts byany violent improbability. The 
characters, especially those of Mathias and Sophia, are 
finely sustained. The incidentsare interesting, and the lan- 
guage in many parts highly poetical. The following may 
serve as a proof, describing the military feats of Mathias: 


He, as I said, like dreadful lightning thrown 
From Jupiter's shield, dispersed the armed gire 
With which I was environed : horse and man : 
Shrank under his strong arm ; more, with his looks 
Frighted, the valiant fled; with which encouraged 
My soldiers, (like young eagles preying under 

The wings of their fierce dain) as if from him 

They took both spirit and fire, bravely came on. 

By him | was remounted, and inspired 

With treble courage.” 


Nor was Massinger deficient in the humor of his age. 
In the same play Hilario, ahungry centinel, speaks thus, 





















































































192 The Fatal Dowry. 


« Thin, thin provision! I am dieted 
Like one set to watch hawks, and to keep me waking 
My croaking guts made a perpetual ‘larum. 
Here I stand centinel : and, tho’ I fright 
Beggars from my lady's gate, in hope to have 
A greater share, 1 find my commons mend not, 
} look'd this morning in my glass—the river, 
Aud there appear'd a fish call’d a poor John 
Cut with a tenter face in my own likeness 
And it seem’d to speak, and say, Good morrow, cousin ! 
No man comes this way but has a fling at me: 
A surgeon passing by asked at what rote 
3 would sell myself? I answer’d, for what use? 
To make, said he, a living anatomy, 
And set thee up in our hall ; for thou art transparent 
Without dissection: and indeed he had reason : 
For | am scour'd with this poor porridge to nothing.” 


In style this soliloquy is not unlike Shakespeare’s mode 
of illustrating comic misery by incongruous images. 

The Fatal Dowry is a noble effort of Massinger’s pe®. 
Rowe has wholly formed his tragedy of the Fair Penitent 
upon it, not only in the plot, but many of the scenes, and 
some of the sentiments are borrowed, though without 
acknowledgment. Cumberland has traced the parallel- 
isms in his Observer, which the curious reader may con- 
sult. ‘The catastrophe in Massinger, however, is infinitely 
more solemn and tragical. The father, in the quality of 
a judge, decides upon the criminality of his daughter. 
As @ judge, he pronounces her guilty and worthy of death. 
The busband immediately kills her in his presence ; when 
the distracted parent exclaims, in reply to the husband, 
who says he stabbed her by his decree.— 


‘** But | pronounc’d it 
As a judge only and a friend to justice ; 
Aud zealous in defence of your wrong’d honor 
Broke all the ties of nature, and cast off 
The love and soft affection of a father. 
1, in your cause, put on a scarlet robe 
Of red-dyed cruelty; but, in return, 




































The very Woman, 


You have advanc’d for me no flag of mercy, 

1 look’d on you as a wrong’d husband ; but 

You closed your eyes against me as a father, 
Could not one good thought rise up 

To tell you that she was my age’s comfort, 

Begot by a weak man, and born a woman, 

And could not therefore but partake of frailty >” 


This is uncommonly pathetic, from its simplicity, and 
the genuine feeling that pervades the sentiments. No 
quaint and remote fancies are sought for, but the old man’s 
grief vents itself with that spontaneous flow of sorrow 
which nature ever prompts, but which art can seldom 
so well depict. : 

It is not my intention to enter into a critical examina. 
tion of all Massinger’s plays; but before I dismiss them 
entirely, 1 am tempted to gratify your readers with one 
more short but beautiful extract. It is taken from 4 very 
Woman, and isa lover’s description of his first passion, told 
with such artlessness of manner and such harmony of 
language as have scarcely been excelled. 


‘* Not far from where my father lives, a lad, 
A neighbour by, bless’d with as great a beauty 
As nature durst bestow without undoing 
Dwelt, and most happily, as I thought then, 
And bless’d the house a thousand times she dwelt in. 
This beauty, in the blossom of my youth, 
When my first fire knew no adult’rate incense, 
Nor I, no way to flatter, but my fondness: 
In all the bravery my friends could shew me, 
In all the faith my innocence could give me, 
In the best language my true tongue could tell me, 
And all the broken sighs my sick heart lend me, 
1 sued and serv'd. Long did I love this lady ; 
Long was my travail, long my trade to win her, 
With all the duty of my soul I serv’d her.” 


This extract displays, in a striking manner, the general 
qualities of Massiuger’s writings—a chaste simplicity of 
conception, a nervous, but not a very figurative diction, 


and sentences constructed with harmony, though not arti- 
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194 Godliness of Methodism. 


ficially heightened by contrasts. He certainly has few 
of those bursts of impassioned poetry which Shakespeare 
abounds in, nor any of that rich grace and elegance which 
are to be found in the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher ; 
but he frequently presents whole scenes of sustained 
excellence in the developement of character, and in all 
cases a vigorous fancy in the creation of affecting incidents 
and striking situations. I will not extend this letter by 
proceeding in my examination of the other dramatists of 
that age; but in a future communication I shall pursue the 
inquiry, and having first shewn the causes of their supe- 
riority, and ascertained the superiority itself, 1 shall then 
inquire how far our present dramatic literature is inferior, 
and determine, if I can, why itis so inferior. The topic 
isan interesting one, and I should hope will be consider- 
ed by yourself and your readersas agreeably diversifying 
the temporary subjects of gaiety and wit which your pages 
present, by a discussion certainly useful, and :f not en- 
tertaining, failing to beso only from the incompetency of, 
dir, 
Your obedient servant. 
Jan, 23, 1814. | T. 


Tut GODLINESS or METHODISM, 
PANDERING to rue EXTINCTION or TASTE 
anon GENIUS, 

Sir, 

Ever since you commenced your valuable labours, 
your pen has never ceased to wage a bellum internecinum 
against those holy and sanctimonious hypocrites, who un- 
der the mask of religion and piety aimonly at power, 
and strive only to devastate the fair regions of knowledge 
and science. I freely confess that there are few portions 
of your publication which have given me more unmine 
gied pleasure than those to which I allude, because they 
seemed to me calculated to produce a double effect, in 














































The evangelical society. 195 


exposing a crafty and insidious sect to ridicule or abhor. 
rence, according to whatever part of their proceedings you 
castigated, and in deterring those from emulating them 
whose credulity might have made them the dupe of a 
depraved and selfish theology, 

I doubt, however, whether amid all the instances of 
folly, fanaticism, and blasphemy, which you have suc- 
cessively selected from the doctrines. and practice of 
these sectarists, any one of them can exceed the pre- 
sumption and absurdity of what I have to communicate. 
But presumption and absurdity do not constitute the only 
grounds of censure: a stronger reason for it arises from 
the evident endeavour to corrupt the sources of taste 
and knowledge, and plunge the human intellect in that 
state of ignorance and barbarism,which alone affords a solid 
security for the domination of priestcraft. 

There isa society in this metropolis, and I believe 
there are affiliated societies in different parts of the king- 
dom, for publishing in a cheap form religious tracts, and 
disseminating them among the vulgar and _ illiterate, 
The feeble nonsense to which they: generally confined 
themselves was too obscurely harmless to merit animad- 
Version or notice. Jt was suited to the capacity of those 
for whom it was intended, and it was fully adequate to 
the abilities of those who produced it. But they have 
now taken a higher flight, and now not content with 
pouring forth their own strains of contaminated piety, 
they have undertaken to mutilate, disfigure, and travestie 
our best poets. One.of these notabie productions, is 
now before me, and to which I intend calling the atten- 
tion of your readers, It professes to be a reprint of 
Burns’ exquisite poem, The Cutter’s Saturday night. 
See that work where and wien I may, [ can never resist 
reading it; but guess my astonishment on perusing the 
copy now put forth by the Religious Tract Socicly, to find 
scarcely a line of it as Burns wrote it. ‘The first alterations 
that struck me were those which consisted in changing 
the purely Scotch words into English ones, and not 




















































































196 Methodistical castrations. 


always correctly ; but as I presumed it was intended to cire 
culate among the lowest classes in this country, I did not 
altogether condemn this innovation. But I could not 
extend the same lenity to alterations of another descrip- 
tion, which seemed to strike at the root of all sound lite- 
rature, by introducing the fatal precedent of garbling and 
debasing our finest works, for the miserable purpose of 
adapting them to the fantastical notions of deluded fana- 
tics. I pass over the vile injustice which, in this in- 
stance, they have done to the memory of Burns, by sub- 
stituting such lines as would disgrace the lowest atten- 
dant at Providence Chapel, and crippling the native me- 
lody of his verses by introducing English words for 
Scotch ones, without any attention to measure or quan- 
tity: these are minor offences, compared to those 
which I have to specify. The prevailing feature of 
the alterations is an anxious desire to expunge every word 
that has not immediate reference to religion as they teach 
it, and to supply phrases comprehending some reference 
to godliness, or some exposition of their own tenets. I 
have taken the trouble to collate the poem, as published 
by these modern Huns, with the genuine one in Dr. Cur- 
rie’s edition of Burns, and the following are among some 
of the more remarkable interpolations, passing over all 
the minor ones of what they consider as translation. 
Burns. 
** Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown, 
In youthful bloom, /ove sparkling in her eye.” 
The Methodists. 

“Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown, 

In youthful bloom, health sparkling in her eye.” 

The wily hypocrites thought love too profane a thing te 
mention; they therefore altered it to health, lest any of 
their proselytes should think of love instead of religion. 

Burns. 
* Wi kindly welcome Jenny brings him ben, 
A strapping youth : he takes the mother’s eye.” 














































Pious delicacy. 


The Methodists. 
« With kindly welcome Jenny brings him in 
A comely youth ; her yoy the mother shows.” 


What! exclaim these hypocrites, teach girls to think of 
strapping youths—no! no—If any thing is to be done in 
that way we will keep it to ourselves; let it be comely 
therefore, a scripture phrase *, and hence more proper. 
And the mother too is made to commit.adultery (he éakes 
the mother’s eye)with her eyes, in express violation of the 
gospel, which declares that ‘ whoso looketh ona woman 
(and of course a man) to lust aftet her, hath committed 
adultery already in his heart.” We have made the ma 
tron modest and decorous, 

Burns. 
«‘Oh happy love ! where love like this is found ! 
Oh heart-felt raptures / bliss beyond compare ! 
I’ve paced much this weary mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this declare— 
If heaven a draught of heav'nly pleasure spare 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
’Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair 
In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale.” 


The Methodists. 
‘‘Oh happy love, where love like this is found ! 
Oh heart-felt pleasure ! bliss beyond compare ! 
I've paced much this weary mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this declare : 
If earth a draught of true delight can share 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
"Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 
With hearts sincere breathe out the tender tale 
Walking o’er fragrant fields that scent the evening gale.’’ 


Pshaw! “ their imaginations are foul as Vulcan’s smi- 


thy!” How the blood tingled in their lecherous veius as 
they read the artless strains of the poet, and gave them a 





* See Song of Solomon, passim. 

















198 Chaste amendments. 


meaning born only of their own impure fancies. They 
gloated over the simple phrase till they believed what 
they hungered for, and then in the pious fury of disap. 
pointed desires, they struck out the sentence that had 
lighted up a lustful fire in their own hearts. “In each 
other's arms’—Oh, shocking! a young man and woman 
embracing ! and ** beneath the milk-white thorn” too: 
under a bush: bush-hunting: vile! No, no, there shall be 
no skulking under hedges: we will have it all in the 
plain face of day! More is meant than meets the eye: 
so to prevent innocent youths and maidens from 
thinking as grossly and as sensually as ourselves, we 
shall alter it, and make the young couple “ walking o’er 
fragrant fields,” instead of sitting under a thorn—and as 
to embracing—fye ! not a word of it! Then the poet 
talks of “ raptures’’—there are no raptures but heavenly 
ones which are procured by the grace of God and faith: 
let it be “ pleasures,” therefore; and as to mentioning 
“heaven” and “ heavenly pleasure,” it is absolutely pro- 
fane. We have the fee-simple ‘‘to us and our beirs for 
ever’ of all celestial things, and it is an invasion of our 
rights and privileges for any other person to use or men- 


tion them. 
Burns. 


** Curse on his perjur'd arts! dissembling smooth !” 
The Methodists. 
** Woe to his perjur'd arts! dissembling smooth !”’ 
Rank swearing and blasphemy; which none but us 
are permitted to use, and that only in the pulpit. 
Burns. 
** But now the supper crowns their simple board, 
The wholesome porridge, chief of Scotia’s food.” 
The Methodists. 
** But now the supper crowns their simple board, 
The vatmeal-porridge, cheap and wholesome food.” 
Thus ts one of those ingenious amendments to which 
L have alluded. ‘The learned transposer, whoever he 
may be, (and 1 am told that the office of garbling belongs 
to one of their principal leaders, a tripe-man in Petty 
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France,) thought it necessary to inform the godly, for 
whose salvation he laboured, that porridge is made of 
oatmeal, and that oatmeal is cheap. So in the same 
stanza, he changes garrulous to talkatice, lest every prat- 
ing wife should not kuow the meaning of the former 
word. But I have the master-piece of impudence and 
folly yet to come :— 


** They chant their artless notes in simple guise: 
They tune their hearts by far the noblest aim ; 
Perhaps Dundee’s wild warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive martyrs worthy of the name, 
Or noble Elgin beats the heav'n-ward flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia's holy lays.” 
The Methodists. 
They chaunt their artless notes in simple guise ; 
They tune their hearts by far the noblest aim ; 
In psalms and hymns their ardent praises rise 
Composed by vurious men of worthy name ; 
And chiefly Watts ussists the heav’n-ward flame 
With verse sublime fitted for holy lays.” 


The spirit and intention in which these mutilations 
have been made, are, to my thinking, more clearly unfold- 
ed in the above, thanany other. ‘T'he established church 
is to be undermined in every way, by open attack, by 
insidious approach, by incessant and general etforts to 
wean the ignorant populace from its discipline. Here, 
for example, the unlettered man,he whose greatest extent 
of education consists perhaps in being able to pronounce 
what he can spell, finds that Watts 1s the cluet writer, 
who has composed “in verse sublime and fitted ‘or holy 
lays.” He inquires who is this Watts, and is told a dissent- 
ing minister: dissenting from what? the church of Eng- 
land as by law established. it is nothing that it may be 
said Dr. Watts was one of the few euligttened and libe- 
ral men who have seceded from the established church: 
the ignorant man cannot appreciate that; but he can 
fully comprehend what he is distinctly told, that Dr. 










































200 Change of epithets. 


Watts, a dissenter, is the only writer whose hymns are 
fitted for holy exercises, and he fits himself for tbe 

by becoming a dissenter also. The taste of these crafty 
dissidents is so pure, indeed, that [ am not sui 
they forbore to recommend the versions of Stemhold 
and Hopkins, or of Brady and Tate; but, perheps, if 
their zeal had been rightly directed, Lhaey might, witout 
any violation of their exquisite perception oi poctical 
beauty, have mentioned Derrick, or Smart, or Cumber- 
land, or any other church of England man who has endea- 
voured to adapt the psalms to vocal devotion. No, no; 
that is not their aim: their sole and only object is to 
supersede the established church ; and the diligence they 
manifest ifexerted in a better cause would be laudable, 
while the supineness and lethargy with which they are 
encountered by our “ stall-fed” theologians reflects dis- 
grace upon men who are at least paid well for the support 
of a cause they so badly defend. It is incredible with 
what unabated ardor this sect labours to accomplish its 
end; no instrument is by them held too mean, no progress 
too slow, no chance too slender, for them to act upon: 
their attacks are regular, simultaneous and incessant, and 
the consequence, an annual and alarming increase to their 
numbers. 

There are some minor alterations which evince the 
same spirit of proselytism, though exerted upon compa- 
ratively trivial objects, as the preceding ones. Thus 
Burns says “ apt Isaiah’s wi/d seraphic fire,” altered 
to ** Sweet Isaiah's bold seraphic fire.” ‘The reason of 
the alteration [ do not exactly comprehend : at all events 
it savors of that gothic hatred of superior genius and 
taste which may be the precursor of another relapse into 
darkness and barbarism. Perhaps the word rapt was 
thought too poetical, though peculiarly appropriate. 
Pope, in his Messiah, begins, “ Rapt into future times the 
bard begun,” &e, 

Upon the same principle of expunging all the bold, 
figurative, and expressive phrases in this poem, we find 
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“ basking in uncreated rays,” chang’d to “ dwelling in 
uncreated rays.” ‘They thought, perhaps, that the igno- 
rant classes to whom they address their labors, might 
confound the beatitude of the soul ina state of heavenly 
enjoyment with a tabby-cat basking in the sun’s rays on 
the tiles of a wash-house; a mistake into which they 
might very naturally fall, measuring the dimensions of 
their capacity by those of their guides in the path of ho- 
liness. Again, Burns says, “ ‘Together hymning their 
Creator's praise ;” but this is changed, for obvious rea- 
sons, which I need not dwell upon, to “ bhymning their 
Redeemer’s praise.” 
One more sample, and I have done: 
Burns, 
“Oh, Scotia! my dear, my native soil ! 
For whom my warmest wish to heay'n is sent ! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content ! 
And oh! may heav’n their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion weuk and vile ! 
Then, however crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And stand a wall of fire around their much lov'd isle,” 


The Methodists. 

Oh, Britain, my most dear, my native soil ! 

for whom my warmest wish to heav’n is sent! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toit 

Be blest with health, aud peace, and sweet content ! 

And oh! may heav’n their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion weak and vile ! 

And from each cot may praise and prayer be sent, 
To God's high throne that he may deign to smile 
And like a wall of fire surround our much low'd isle,” 


To the reflecting part of your readers I need not ad- 
dress one word upon the obvious and inevitable tendency 
of this new system adopted by these sectarians, I will 
vot now insist upon the religious results that may be an- 


‘icipated ; but in a literary, in a national point of view, 
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202 The Wolf. 


what a prospect presents itself! If the classic works of 
our best authors are to be thus mutilated, disfigured, and 
corrupted, by ignorant and fanatical beings, who aim at 
propagating their faith through the medium of ignorance, 
and of perpetuating ignorance by debauching the public 
taste, and poisoning the sources of knowledge, the rising 
generation will enter the ranks of society with the badge 
of slavery already impressed upon their minds by the 
pernicious instrumentality of a crafty and desolating theo- 
logy. I remain, &c, 
Ye 
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LIVING ANIMALS 
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RANGE THE R PARK, 
— 
THE WOLF, 
Homo homini Lupus. Erasmus. 


Let us unprejadic’d our natures scan, 
Man after all is but the Wolf to Man, 


An hungry Wolf in Erin dwelt, 
A wary beast was he: 
It was for self alone it felt 
Deep skill'd in subtlety : 
So on its‘back the skin it wore 
Of sheep so unoffending ; 
It howl'd about its native shore, 
And Erin's rights befriending.* 
With tongue thus oil’d it cross’d the deep 
For Britain's far-fam’d isle ; 
When straight it cast off skin of sheep, 
And blazon'd forth its guile, 





* If ever tergiversation was blazon'd on the character of a beast, it stands 
pre-eminently recorded in the annals of our Irish Wolf, whose political ca- 
reer has been of the weather-cock system, su that he may well inscrive for his 
Motto, the following trite adage : 

Tempora mutantur, et vos mutatur in ills. 











King: fisher. 





With hideous howlings loud it cried, 
_ My brethren I don’t heed ’em ; 
For pow’r and place I’ll now change side, 
And sell my country’s freedom. 
Thus having cried, to work it went, 
And carried all before it, 
For pow’r knows no impediment, 
So Erin’s beasts deplore it, 
And still it howls the war-whoop knell, 
Infusing baleful sadness ; 
May fate soon free us from the spell, 
And grief be chang’d to gladness ! 










































THE KING-FISHER. 
The harlot’s cheek, beautied with plas ring art, 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it, 
Than is my deed to my most painted word. 
SUAKISIFARE 
From Erin erst came a King-fisher so bright, 
lor years it was dazzling to view, 
The prince of all beasts was amus’d with its flight, 
It perch’d upon a palace by day and by night, 
And chatter’d of Fox and True blue. 
Now tho’ eur Old Buck was of mightiest birth, 
Yet sometimes he found fodder scant, 
The King-fisher flew for the good things of earth : 
So the feelings of sorrow were chang’d into mirth, 
And plenty succeeded to want. 
At length frequent flights emptied King-fisher’s store, 
The poor bird ’yan look like an ass, 
The Buck ne’er the less stood in need still more ; 
But fate had on King-fisher’s means clos’d the door,* 
When mark what more came to pass. 





* Ky application to such characters as Jew King, and the money-lending 
fraternity, the above statement would be rendered undeniable, as the paper 
Kites of King-fisher, after being hawked about in the money-market at forty 
and fifty per cent, discount, at length were not discountable at all, to the great 
discomfiture of Old Buck, who regarded the fund of our bird exhaustless even 
as his wishes, 










































Lhe Spoon-bill. 





A change im the station of Buck now ensu'd, 
But all his old friends were forgot ; 
So being by station in New Park endu'd 
To deal pow'r and wei lth ; yquoth King-fisher, crown 
shrewd, 


“ With the Foxes I wont go to pot.” 


Thus having bamboozled with sly Juggling art, 
It stood forth to make beasts agree ; 

§o having enacted the underhand part, 

With pinions wide-spread it prepar'd to depart, 
And command ina distant country.+ 


The bird thus apostate made Foxes all stare, 

While Jack Bull's own race in contempt, 
Roar'd out ’gainst the Bifrons, so long esteem’d rare, 
Whose Irish palaver made foul seem as fair, 

From honour King-fisher’s exempt ! 


THE SPOON BILL. 
L.t genus et proavos, et que pon fecimus ipst 
Vix ea nustra Veco. Cv.d. 
That title which from noble stock we claim 


Is not our own, if we disgrace the same. 





The Spoon-bill once an wou'd be, 
Perch’d high on box o’er axle-tree, 
And carry all before it, 

But ah ! so spoony is its brain, 

The Bill betokens instinct plain, 


As deeper you explore it. 


The flight of Spoon-bill unlike ———, 
Proves merely to the sight a baulk ; 
It shows no bold aspiring ; 
But loves Bang-up, a Coachee's pr banc e, 
A cock-light, bull-bait, ora race, 
True bl—k l—gs name desiring. 


ee =< — 





_—— ——= — $ 


+ Asa recompence for past favours, and also to repay the dereliction from 
o'd froads, and old principles, the King-fi:her has been dismissed with cre- 
dentiais for the East, where it is Supposed the specious Creature will feather 
its nest, should nota change of climaic, at this advanced age of the Bud, Oring 


about a ver comp aint, and thus sum up all his accounts on this side of fulraaty. 








On the fine arts. 


Such pastimes have poor spoony stripp’d, 

Who whipper once in turn is whipp’d, 
For follies that disgrace it ; 

So now in New Park stripp’d of plume, , 

No lordly part it dares assume— 
Wherefore I cry [ic Jacet.* 








THE FINE ARTS. 





Ara time when the great and leading families of these 
kingdoms, the rich and opulent land and house-owners lave 
doubled and trebled their rent-rolls ; when the voracious 
contractor has accumulated wealth beyond all example; 
while luxury and extravagance are the order of the day, 
and all ranks seem to vie with each other in gorgeous re- 
sidences and glittering equipages, it is a little extraordi- 
nary that the fine arts should of all the appendages to great- 
ness be totally neglected, or that the English school of 
painting should be obliged to give way to paper-hangers, 
floor-chalkers, house-painters, and carvers and gilders; 
that in this rage and fashion for tinselled finery and glare, 
there should not at least be found a few persons of good 
sense and taste preferring works of merit to such pe- 
rishable and fleeting glitter. In former days the works 
ofa Gainsborough, Wilson, aud others, were caught up 
at any price with the greatest cagerness.—Times are 
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EPITAPH. 
Here mould'ring I lie in the tomb of disgrace, 
For reason shall forthwith appear; 
Forgetting the dauntless exploits of my race, 
With bl—kg 
So here slumbers 
With head light as cork, 
Once a fellow of Buxton's prime band, 
But now gone to pot, 
To hell glad I'd trot, 
So I drove there Barouche Four-in-Hand. 





ds I only rank peer. 
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206 English school of painting. 


changed since then, for we have witnessed the taste and 
improvement of the present age, and have seen great 
talents pine away and die for want 

Among the great patrons of the English school of 
painting is reckoned an exalted personage, who really 
flatters himself with a belief that he is a man of taste, 
and a great promoter of the arts, because he has been 
ever ready to grant the request of any portrait painter 
who was desirous of obtaining his fac simile to grace 
some pubiication,* or adorn the windows of the print- 
shops. A man’s becoming lay figure ¢ to a painter, is no 
greater proof of his being the patron or encourager of 
that particular study, than the bellows-blower of an 
organ can be said to be a great performer on that fine 
instrument.—Lf we look for the memorials of an encou- 
rager and patron of the fine arts, we find them in the 
works for which a liberal price has been paid; we find 


——_—_ 





* This sort of patronage reminds one of a fact in the time of 
the rebellion inthe year 1745. Ayoung soldier in the great 
Duke of Cumberland’s army had a very pretty sister; the Duke 
(his commander) became smitten with her and took her under bis 
protection, at the same time complimented the young private 
with aa ensign’s commission; but on his attending the mess his 
brother officers unanimously sent him to Coventry, declaring 
lin by no means company for gentlemen: the Duke of course 
heard of this, and the next day at parade he took this young 
mui by the arm, and gave him his whole conversation, to the 
exclusion of every one else ; he then dismissed him, with a decla- 
rationthat he was now qualilied to go to the mess, for he had dub- 
be. Lhim a gentleman. It is needless to add that this froutispiece 
gave a new reading to our ensign’s history, and from thencefor- 
ward he was consulted as the oracle of promotion by the whole 
ar ay. 
+ There was a celebrated countess at Rome, possessing a fine 
person, who used to lend herself to any painter of reputation, 


and would sit te him in perfect nudity for a Venus. Leda, or 
Danae, or any other subject. 
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them in the recommendation these works have in pro- 
ducing orders for other subjects ; and we find them in the 
national pride every Englishman ought to feel at the suc- 
cess a great painter meets with who is excellent in his 
profession, and who is therefore an honor to his country. 
We do not subscribe to the opinion of the vulgar, that the 
proof of a person being a man of taste is discoverable in 
costly appendages, in the enjoyment of voluptuons and 
sensual revels, in extravagant entertainments, in the dis- 
play of plate and looking-glasses, glittering chandeliers 
and expensive exotics, or the miserable and wretched 
attempts at architecture in pillars, temples, and trium- 
phal arches, modelled in pye-crust: yet such things have 
their influence, and instances are not wanting to prove 
that men of taste have been beholden to such contemp- 
tible trifles in gracing a gala maintained at an expence of 
furty thousand pounds!!! 

If we were to examine the fashionable houses of the 
rich and the great, we shall be at a loss to discover the 
works of an English painter: if we except the portraits of 
the heads of the family, and here and there a portrait of 
my lady’s lap-dog, my lord’s horse, a favourite pointer, 
grey-hound, or bull-dog, a mule or a donkey, an artist of 
the highest talents would have as great a difficulty in get- 
ting one of his works, even of the greatest merit, received 
into one of their houses, asa writer of talent without friends 
would have in procuring a representation ofa well wriiten 
and truly sensible drama at either of the theatres. — In 
point of fact, fashionable entertainments in high life and 
fashionable entertainments at our theatres are in both 
cases directed to the same end, namely, to please the mob ; 
else wherefore are we continually sickened with accounts 
of chalked floors and pye-crust exhibitions at the one, 
and harlequinade, spectre, and hobgoblin representations 
at the other,to the total exclusion of every thing rational, 
moral, or gratifying, or what is founded on principles of 
good sense or true taste? It was this want of patronage 
that drove a Humphries, a Smart, a Zoflany, a Hodges, 
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4 Webber, a Sherrief, and others, men of first-rate talents 
in their professions to India, to seek a competence among 
the native Hindoos, which their own more refined aud 
better educated countrymen in Europe denied them. 
When we complain of the great declension of the men 
of virti, let us do justice to one house at least, that some 
time back made a grand and singular effort to improve the 
condition of the artist, and correct the taste of the country. 
Ye men of large and princely fortunes, blush when we 
name the fact!—the house we pay this grateful tribute to 
is the house of commercial men—the house of Messrs. Boy- 
dell! When they formed their plan for publishing their 
Shakspeare, they nobly and liberally employed the Grst ar- 
tists topaint pictures from the principal scenes of his works, 
and expended large sums of money in the prosecution 
of the design ; but when they found it necessary to dispose 
of these specimens of English painting, which formed a 
complete series of subjects culled from the beauties of the 
inmortal bard, they were obliged to do so by a lottery. 
‘The whole gallery fell to the lot of Mr. Tassie, an artist» 
and avery honorable and worthy man, and who would 
have rejoiced to have seen this collection in honor of the 
British poet preserved entire, as comprising not only a 
gallery of the English school of painting, but all the popu- 
lar scenes of his works, made, as it ought to have been, a 
natroval monument asa tribute to his genius. Perhaps 
ten theusand pounds would have purchased the whole. 
How shall we express it? not an individual, with all our 
boasted reverence for the works of Shakespeare, could be 
found to purchase them, and they were sold separately ; 
a great number of them were purchased by foreign agents 
and sent abroad: a clear demonstration that the works 
of Shakespeare and English artists are beld in higher esti- 
mation abroad than by ourown countrymen. 
It is pretty generally admitted that the English school 
of painting is arrived at the highest pitch of excellence ; 
but low lamentable a thing is it to know that its disciples 
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are pining in want ; and how should it be otherwise, when 
we see one of the finest and most masterly productions 
from the pencil of the venerable and scientific Mr. West, 
“Christ healing the Sick,” absolutely hawked about for 
a purchaser ? This celebrated picture, with all its great- 
ness, its inimitable sublimity, its transcendant superiority 
over every other modern production of this or any other 
country, could not tempt one individual, though there 
are numbers with princely fortunes who spend five times 
its value in one frivolous and unmeaning night’s enter- 
tainment,* to offer Mr. West a proper sum for this noble 
essay of his matchless genius; but it was left to the dis- 
grace of being subscribed for by a society of men who 
gave three thousand pounds for it, and who in the way 
of trade made an exhibition of it with a view to remu- 
neration; and it is presumed they cleared ten thousand 
pounds by the speculation!!! 

Oh! ye fond mothers, who view with extacy the latent 
spark of genius in your darling sons, and dwell with delight 
onthe self-taught effusionsof the early bud of the young 
Apelles, deceive not yourselves: tear from your mind the 
secret wish, the fondhope of seeing the dear boy become a 
Raphael, a Corregio, a Claude, a Guido, a Michael Angelo, 








_— ~~ ee eee ee 


* Among the any ridiculous and fashionable follies of high life, 
is that of bringing out a daughter. Some time ago Lady §. deter- 
mined to introduce her daughter to the great world ; the young 
lady was sixtcen or seventeen: she was a fine showy girl anda good 
dancer, and had been perfected in this elegant accomplishment 
hy Hillesberge of the Opera-house, who composed a ballet 
for the occasion, in which she provided that Miss should perform 
the principal character in breeches. A petit theatre was erected ; 
the greatest preparations were made thatthe great house in 
P—d P—ce was capable of, and ten thousand pounds were ex- 
pended in the exhibition of the young lady’s legs, and the dis- 
play of the symmetry and agility of her figure. 

VOL, VIL. EE 
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a Vandyke,a Rubens, or a West; cast his pencils, his port 
crayons, his chalks into the street, bis paper and sketches 
into the fire :—in short, put an extinguisher upon his ear- 
liest efforts, crush his emulation, and smother in its birth 
the noble poetic fire, that will certainly lead him into fame 
and starvation ;—but if, with all your efforts to prevent 
the rising genius of the youth, you find his talents will 
force themselves into action, put him apprentice to a 
confectioner, let him learn to model in paste and_pye. 
crust, and he will in this case be sure of a competence to 
support him through life; butif you put bim tothe arts 
he will assuredly pine and starve upon reputation, and in 
all probability die ina workhouse ! 


THE REVIEWER. 


Patronage, by Maria Edgeworth. 4 Vols. Johnson, 
ISi4. £1. 8s. 


Tue name of Edgworth prefixed to any quantity of 
literary merchandize is certain to recommend it to im- 
mediate and extensive circulation ; a distinction ob- 
tained by the acknowledged value of her former wares, 
and the multiplicity of her satisfactory dealings with the 
literary public. “Phe most honest merchant, however, 
will sometimes provoke his customers by involuntary 
mistake, or deviate in the ardor of speculation from the 
safe and honourable path of rigid punctuality ; and Miss 
Edgworth, either intoxicated by the triumph of unpa- 
ralleled success, or confiding in the indulgence of a pub- 
lic whose kindness she has so extensively experienced, 
has, in the present instance, disappointed the hopes of 
her friends, deceived the just expectations of impartial 
yeaders, and given ample scope tothe animadversions of 
evious sarcasm and inflexible criticism. 

It is the intention of Miss Edgworth to exemplify, in 
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the progress of her story, the evils of patronage, and the 
advantages arising from independent application to a re- 
gular profession, She introduces therefore Lord Oldbo- 
rough, a prime minister, Commissioner Falconer and his 
family, who raise themselves to affluence by flattering 
and deceiving his lordship ; a Mr. Percy, a gentleman 
who, after the loss of his estate, and enduring all the pri- 
vations of fortune, steadily refuses to accept of office lest 
he should lose his independence ; and his three sons, who 
pursue with perseverance and integrity the professions 
they have chosen, and ultimately arrive at rank and for- 
tune. Yet it surely tends but little to the support of the 
conclusion that Miss Ldgworth endeavours to convey ; 
that Commissioner Falconer, a man of no extraorainary 
talents, and his son, who possesses cunning and activity, 
without any intellectual pre-eminence, should gain be- 
neath the patronage of Lord Oldborough the means of 
associating with the fashionable world, and of attaining 
an independence that was only precluded by their own 
indiscretion and extravagance ; while the Pereys, with 
all their industry, ambition, and love of independence, are 
only enabled to emerge from obscurity by a concurrence 
of accidents such as only meet together in the pages of 
romance. ‘Their rise in the world is owing to a series 
of accidents, in the succession of which they had no 
riglit to trust, and of which the occurrence was more 
precarious than the smiles of greatness, or the vicissitudes 
of political contention. ‘The one isa physician, and after 
curing a poor and unfortunate Irishman, meets him at 
the very time and place most suitable to the furtherance 
of the plot; the second is elevated to eminence and 
practice as a barrister, by a circumstance that never did 
and never will happen ina court of justice ; and the third, 
from his rejection of that very patronage which Miss 
Idgworth intends to represent as so unprofitable and in- 
judicious, is in danger of wasting his earliest vears in a 
destructive climate. Except Lord Oldborough, whose 
character combines the traits of Lord Chatham and Lord 
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Mansfield, there is not a character throughout the work 
that surprises by its novelty, or delights by the simple 
andexpressive evolution of well-known qualities, Caro. 
line, the heroine, is a dull, inanimate, and prosing young 
lady, abounding in wise speeches; Alfred and Erasmus 
Percy are industrious young inen, who pursue their pro- 
fessions with assiduity, and occasionally amuse them- 
selves with writing long letters to their friends, of which 
it would be difficult to determine whether the dulness, 
or the obvious slightness of their connection with the 
plot be most predominant; and the other personages, do- 
mestic and fashionable, are merely ghosts of circulating 
library characters, which “ come like shadows, so de- 
part.” The most striking incidents of the story are 
scarcely connected with its general purpose, and are in- 
troduced with a display and importance disproportionate 
to their influence on the fate of the principal characters, 
A Dutch vessel is wrecked in sightof Mr. Percy’s house, 
merely that a packet in cypher may come into the pos- 
session of the Falconer family ; and that a Mr. Henry, 
who excites no interest from the first page to the last may 
obtain an introduction as a partner in the house to 
which the said Dutch vessel belongs. The reader 
chiefly is interested in the character of Lord Oldbo- 
rough, and after accompanying him through all the difli- 
culties of his political career, is about to leave him inthe 
privacy of domestic life, resigned and grateful, when Lo! 
it is discovered within the last two pages of the book that 
he is the father of Mr. Henry, by an Italian lady whom 
he had deserted in his early years, and melts into pater- 
wal tenderness, This story is incredible in its progress, 
abrupt in its introduction, and in every respect as super- 
fluous as absurd, 

But the great imperfection of the work are the long di- 
alogues in which the simplest maxims and the most self- 
evident truths, the most common-place observations on 
life and manners, and the most well kuown principles 
of conduct, are reciprocated between one individual and 

another with all the gravity of profound investigation and 
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all the triumph of felicitous discovery. Miss Edgworth is 
never conteut with a hint or an allusion; the most trival 
sentiment is the subject ofan hour’s conversation ; and she 
pours forth thestream of her words till we see the shallow- 
ness of the spring and tremble for its exhaustion. Seven- 
teen pages, for instance, are devoted in the third volume toa 
conversation between Miss Caroline, Miss Rosamond, their 
mother, and Mrs. Hungerford. Whether the result of 
their deliberations threw much light on the human charac- 
ter, or ended in any new discovery respecting female deli- 
cacy and filial duty, may be ascertained from the final 
speech of Caroline. 


“ The difficulty, whatever it is, must be either such as time 
will obviate or increase ; the obstacle must be either conquera- 
ble, or unconquerable: if he love me as I thought he did ; if he 
have the energy of character I think he possesses, he will con- 
quer itif it can be conquered; if it be unconquerable, what 
misery, what madness to suffer my affections irrevocably to be 
engaged, or what base vanity to wish if it were in my power to 
inspire him with an unhappy passion !” 


The present volumes exhibit, except in the inter- 
views of Commissioner Falconer with Lord Oldborough, 
but few indications of that knowledge of the human 
heart, that instinctive acquaintance with the peculiarities 
of professional and national manuer, or that liveliness of 
dialogue and repartee, which distinguished many succes- 
sive pages of her Fashionable Tales. ‘The following is 
one of the best descriptions in the work ; yet how tame, 
general, and superficial, compared with the fashionable 
sketches in Vivian, or Manceuvring ! 


“ Now she had means ofamusement, she took pleasure in ob- 
serving all that was going on, and she knew something of the 
motives and characters of the actors in such different scenes. As 
aspeculator she was particularly struck by the eagerness of all 
the players at their different games of love, interest, or ambition. 
And in various sets of company, she was diverted by observing 
how each thought themselves the whole world. Here a party 
of young ladies and gentlemen practising morning, noon, and 
night cotillon steps for their quadrille ; and while they were 
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dancing the quadrille, jockey gentlemen ranged against the 
wall in the ball room, talking of their horses—grave wigs and 
simfl-boxes in a corner settling the fate of Europe, proving 
that they were, are, or ought to be behind the scenes. At the 
ecard tables, sharpened faces, seeing nothing in the universe but 
their cards, 

‘At the piano a set of signors and signoras and ladies of 
quality, mingled together, full of duets, solos, overtures, cava- 
tivas, expression, execution, and thorough-base ; mothers in 
azovies, daughters pressed, or pressing forward; some young 
and trembling with shame, more though young yet confident 
of applause ; others, and these the saddest amongst the gay, 
veteran female exhibitors, tired to death, yet forced to con- 
tinue the unprofitable glories. 

“ In one grand party silence and state ;1n another group ri- 
val matronschasing round the room the heir presumptive to a 
dukedom, or wedging their daughters closer and closer to that 
door way through which Lord William must pass. 

‘* Here a poet acting enthusiasm with a chapeau bras ; there 
another dying of ennué to admiration ; here a wit cutting and 
slashing right or wrong; there a man of judgment standing by 
silent as the grave, all for notoriety. 

* While others of high rank, birth or wealth, without effort or 
merit, secure of distinction, looked down with sober contempt 
upon the poor strucglers and wrauglers for fame.” 

The childishness of the invention by which Mr. Percy 
is restored to his estate, does not on a first perusal dis- 
gust the reader, because the triumph of justice and vir- 
tue over desperate wickedness, however imperfectly 
described, or however unexpectedly relieved, always ex- 
cites our sympathy and impresses us with the most 
grateful feelings. Yet had the denouement of a novel 
irom any less celebrated lady, depended on the wear 
and tear of a sixpence of George the third, who would 
not have smiled at the misplaced and frivolous inge- 
nuity of itsauthor? In the subjoined scene, Clarke and 
Sharpe are represented as consummate and skilful hypo- 
crites: is it probable or possible that they should have 
overlooked so probable a means of detection as the date 
of the coinage, scrupulous as they had been found in 
évery other circumstance connected with the forgery, 
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and well aware of the acuteness and anxious scepticism 
of the advocate by whoin their pretensions were to be 
opposed ? 

“The judze was thought to be severe—and the old man, 
after glancing his eye on the jury, bowed with an air of resigna- 
tion and an appearance of difficulty which excited their com- 
passion. 

** We may let him go now, my lord, may not we,” said Sic 
Robert Percy’s counsel. 

“With the permission of his lordship, I will ask one other 
question,” said Alfred. 

** Now it should be observed that after the first examination of 
this witness Alfred had heard him say to Mr. Sharpe— 

* They forgot to bringout what 1 had to say about the seal.” 

** To which Sharpe had replied, ‘enough without it.” 

« Alfred had examined the seal, and had observed that there 
was something underneath it.— Througha small hole in the 
parchment he saw something between the parchment and the 
sealing-wax. 

‘You were present, I think you say, Mr. Clarke, not only 
when this deed was signed, but when it was sealed,” 

‘¢ T was, Sir,”’ cried Clarke, eager to bring out this part of 
his evidence, as it had been prepared for him. J surely was 
and I remember it particularly, because of a little remarkable 
circumstance.— Sir John,(God bless him !)— I think I see him 
now.— My Lord, under this seal,” continued the old man, 
addressing himself to the judge, and putting his shrivetled 
finger upon the seal, ** Under this very seal, Sir John put a 
sixpence.—And he called upon me to observe him doing it. 
For, ny Lord, it is my opinion he thought then ef what might 
come to pass; he had a sort of foreboding of this day. Aud 
now, my Lord, order them if you please to break the seal. Break 
it before them all. And if there is not the sixpence under i‘, 
why this deed ‘s not Sir John’s and this is none of my writing. 
And,” cried he, lifting up his hands and eyes, * [ama har and 
perjured,”’ 

“There was a profound silence. The seal was broken— 
The sixpence appeared. It was handed in triamph by Sis 
Robert Percy’s counsel to the jury and to the judge. There 
seemed to be no longer a doubt remaining in the minds of the 
jury, anda murmur of congratulation among the partizans of 
Sir Robert seemed to anticipate the verdict. 
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«* Tis all over I fear,” whispered Friend to Alfred. “Alfred, 
you have done all that could be done. But they have sworn 
through every thing. It is over with us.” 

** Not yet,” said Alfred, whoall this time had kept silence 
with the utmost patience and calmness, Every eye turned upon 
him, some from pity, some from curiosity to see how he bore 
his defeat. At length, when there was silence, he begged to be 
permitted to look at the sixpeuce. The judge ordered that it 
should be shewn to him. He held it to the light to examine 
the date of the coin. He discovered a faint impression of the 
head of George the third on the sixpence, and upon closer 
iuspection he made out the date, and shewed clearly that it was 
a coin of the reign of George the third. Now the date of the 
forged deed was ia the reigu of George the secoud, in which 
reign Sir John Perey died ; so that there was an absolute im- 
possibility that this sixpence could have been put under the 
seal of the deed by Sir John.” 

‘* By what slight circumstances are the most deep laid vil- 
lanies sometimes discovered ! 

‘** The moment Alfred stated this fact, the counsel on the op- 
posite side took the sixpence, examined it, threw down his brief 
und then left the court. People looked at each other in astonish- 
meut. The judge ordered that William Clarke should be de- 
tamed, that he might be prosecuted by the crown for perjary. 

* The old man fell back senseless; Mr. Sharpe atid Sir 

\obert Percy pushed their way together out of court; and all 
who had hitherto appeared as their friends disclaimed them. 
No further evidence was offered, so that here the trial closed. 
The judge gave a short impressive charge to the jury, who, w ith- 
out withdrawing, instantly gave their verdiet in favor of the 
plaintitl, Lewis Percy.” 


We shall make no comments on the common-place, 
vapid, and formal style in which the preceding incident 
is recorded; yet we cannot but express our surprize 
that a lady who has displayed so much good sense in her 
former writings, should make the liberation of Mr. Percy 
froma prison, and the reward of persevering independence 
and incorruptible virtue, to be determined by the in- 
advertent retention of the date in the covered sixpence. 
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Has integrity no other stay than the occurrence of such 
accidents? and is the steady and uniform practice of virtue 
unavailing and unprofitable, unassisted by those changes — , 
of fortune, and those indications of good luck which 
would equally ennoble and enrich the profligate, the 
idler, and the slave 

Had the production before us been issued by some 
anonymous scribbler from the popular manufactories of 
saleable furniture forthe circulating library, we should 
have left it to fall unknown to the world, unbranded by 
criticism, into that oblivion which inevitably awaits the 
Matildas, the Anna Let.tias, and tae Rosas of the day ; 
but the name of Miss [E:dgworth is so powerful a recome 
mendation to the public that it became our duty to cau- 
tion the reader against the purchase of wares so des- 
titute of intrinsic value, and so unworthy of the author: 
in proportion to the favor with which she has been for- 
merly received, is the enormity of her present violation 
of gratitude, and trespass on our tried indulgence ; and 
they who most warmly admire tle splendor of her ta- 
lents, and most willingly acknowledge their utility, 
will most eagerly press forward to warn her against the 
indolence or self-confidence that in this instance have 
sullied the lustre of her fame, and circumscribed the be- 
nefits she is able by happier efforts to confer on mankind, 


H. 
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CHURCHILL REDIVIVUS.--No. L 


Sir, 

Some twenty or thirty years ago, the town was much 
amused and delighted with the Characters from Shakspeare, 
in which some of the portraits of that great painter were 
adapted to living and eminent individuals. As a jeu 
@esprit it was very successful, for it pleased by un- 
expected analogies and similitudes. It bas struck me, 
VOL. VII. FF 
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Sir, that an attempt to apply, in the same manner, tiie 
characters of Clurchill’s Rosciad to living performers, 
would not only be an interesting but a profitable labor ; 
for 1 am much mistaken if it will not be found that the 
errors and defects which he censured fifty years ayo, are 
yet as predominant and fresh as at that time. I appre- 
hend, indeed, that certain starts, shrugs, roarings and whi- 
nings are the heritable property of the Stage, sacred from 
violation and secure from change ; 

«¢ But let the generous actor sull forbear 

To copy features with a mimic care ! 
Tis a poor skill, which every fool can reach, 
A vile staye-custom, honour’d in the breach,” LLoyp 


The following I offer as aspecimen how this idea might 
be executed; and if it meet your approbation, I shat! 
complete the transpositions in one ortwo more communi- 
cations. 

I remain, Sir, &c. 

Feb. 7, 1814. Z. 








LIsTon, 
Liston, endow’d with various tricks of face, 
Great master in the science of grimace, 
To London ventures, fav’rite of the town, 
Lur'd by the pleasing prospect of renown : 
A speaking Harlequin, made up of whim ; 
He twists, he twines, he tortures ev'ry limb; 
Plays to the eye with a mere monkey's art, 
And leaves to sense the conquest of the heart: 
We laugh, indeed, but on reflection's birth, 
We wonder at ourselves, and hate our mirth. 


The merits of this performer lie wholly in his face 
and body: we laugh at the man rather than the actor. 
Nature has given him a countenance that melancholy 
herself could not look upon without smiling through her 
tears; yet he has so appropriated some chaiacters that I 
know not who could yenture to play them after him. To 
be sure the characters themsclyes are not very valuable» 
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Miss Stephens--Mrs. Jordan. Zio 


* 


and when Mr. Liston retires or dies, the stage will be no 
loser if his characters retire or die with him. 


Miss STEPHENS. 
Lo, Stephens comes !—with simple grace array’d, 
She laughs at paltry arts, and scorns parade ; 
Nature through her is by reflection shown ; 
Whilst Gay once more knows Polly for his own. 


Of the parts in which Miss Stephens has yet appeared, 
Polly best affords an opportunity for the display of her 
unrivalled powers of pathos in singing, The airs‘ Oh 
ponder well,” and** Cease your funning,”’ spoke to the 
feelings with an energy of which I scarcely thought any 
effort, merely vocal, susceptible. Why has she not pere 
formed Ophelia yet ? 


Mrs. JORDAN. 
With all the native viger of sixteen, 
Among the merry troop conspicuous seeu, 
See JORDAN comes: 
Not without art, but yet to nature true, 
She charms the town with humor just, yet new. 

By the wisdom of our managers Mrs. Jordan, too, ; 
banished from the stage, to make room, we suppose, for 
less salaries and no talent. This niggardly system has 
metits due reward at Drury-lane; which seems to proceed, 
in all its details, upon the most servile calculations of 
trade: the natural result of having a man at their head 
brought up in all the shallow maxims of prudence which 
are taught in a merchant's counting-house——The above 
lines were strictly applicable to Mrs. Jordan when she last 
appeared in London; anda short absence must strangely 
have altered her if they be not still applicable. Mrs, 
Jordan has had many imitators—no equal; and as there 
is no prospect of a successor, the greater is our loss in the 
temporary eclipse of powers which must soon set for ever, 


Miss Smitu. 
Form’'d for the tragic scene, to grace the stage, 
With rival excellence of love and rage, 
Mistress of each soft heart with matchless skill, 
To turn and wind the passions as she will, 














































































Mr. Conway. 


To meet the heart with sympathetic woe, 
Awake the sigh, and teach the tear to flow ; 
To put on frenzy’s wild, distracted glare, 






Aad freeze the soul with horror and despair ; 
When poor Alicia’s* madd’ ning brains are rack’d, 
And strongty imag’d grief her mind distract ; 
Struck with her grief 1 catch the madness too, 
My brain turns round, the headless trunk I view ! 
The roof cracks, shakes and falls—new horrors rise, 
And reason buried in the ruin hlies. 

Nobly disdainful of each slavish art, 

She makes the first attack upon the heart, 

Pleas'd with the summons it receives her laws, 
Aud all is silence, sympathy, applause. 


Because Drury-lane has no tragic actor that the town 
can endure, they have engaged Miss Smith, the on/y 
tragic actress now Mrs. Siddons is gone. It is delighttul 
to see ber chaste yet impassioned energy, opposed, in the 
same scene, to Mr, Elliston’s strut, rant, and fume. At 
Covent Garden she might have found an able coadjutor 
in Young; and, during the last month, how well might 
she have supported Kemble, and saved us from the mere 
recitations of Mrs. M’Gibbon and Mrs. Faucit! 






CONWAY. 


In person taller than the common size, 

Behold when Conway draws admiring eyes ! 
When laboring passions in his bosom pent, 
Convulsive rage, and struggling heave for vent : 
Spectators, with imagin'd terrors warm, 
Auxious expect the bursting of the storm 

But, all unfit in such a pile to dwell, 

His tuneless voice no varying passions tell : 

See how he frames his eyes, poises each limb, 
Puts the whole body into proper trim. 

When he appears most perfect, still we find 
Something which jars upon and hurts the mind, 





* It was a treat worthy of the gods to see Miss Smith play 
Alicia to Mrs, Siddons’s Jane Shorgand Kemble’s Hastings, 







































. His attitudes. 


Whatever lights upon a part are throwr, 
We see too plainly they are not his own! 
No flame from nature ever yet he caught, 
Nor knew a feeling which he was not taught ; 
He rais'd his trophies on the base of art, 
And cons his passions as he cons his part. 
If a commanding tigure comprised every attribute re- 
quisite to form an actor, Mr. Conway might stand secure 
from rivalry; but mere bulk without grace, animation, 
or dignity, produces only a momentary impression upon 
the eye without exciting the mind. Mr. Conway wants 
much to make bim a good actor. He wants flexibility 
of voice, which, at present, he seems to think he pos- 
sesses in a monotonous alternation of depression and eleva- 
tion of tone; a sort of see-saw delivery, which is always 
very impressive in a country barn. ‘To this he adds the af- 
fected pause—the noisy start—-the heavy thumping of the 
breast, and the desperate plunge towards the stage-door, 
at the conclusion of a speech, all of which never fail to 
fill the upper gallery with raptures, because they can see 
and hear these things, but would lose all the finer play 
of the passions expressed in the eye and muscles of the 
countenance. Mr. Conway is like a soldier in full retreat 
before the enemy : he never knuws what to do with his 
arms, ‘They are either solemnly folded,upon the old model 
of stage tyrants, or hang dangling at his side, while his 
hands are sure to be half clenched as if in a slight con- 
vulsion fit. He may possibly improve these points by 
experience, and the sooner the better; but even then, 
unless he evince more power of intellect than we have 
yet observed in his conception—for here the philosophical 
maxim of Bolingbroke is applicable, that man can con- 
ceive what he cannot attain—we should doubt his 
capacity ever to pourtray with felicity the loftier and 
more exquisite touches of theatrical art. It is vain 
that nature bestows powers that are merely physical, if 
she withhold the greater powers that centre in the mind ; 
or if imperfect cultivation of them confer none of those 
graces or perfections which art may contribute. 
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To the Editor of the Scource. 


Stir, 
In referring back to an early volume of the Philoso- 
phical Transactions I find there a curious account ofa 
young woman, who, although born without a tongue, cou- 
trived to exercise the prerogative of her sex with as much 
acumen as those who had been better favored in that va- 
luable medium of organic sound : indeed, Sir, I am led to 
believe, according to the account, that although she was 
not gifted with that formidable weapon, that she not 
only sustained no apparent loss by it, but could defend 
herself with singular volubility, to the great surprize 
and perhaps disappointment of those who affect to rail 
at female eloquence. I refer you to the work itself for 
particulars—you will find it contained in the thirty-ninth 
number. I quote the case to prove the illiberality of those 
declaimers against our sex’s natural right, and to prove 
that providence, although in that one instance he un- 
accountably forgot to give the woman a tongue, did not 
failsupplying her with the means of being heard. Some 
malevolent wit may probably with more flippancy than 
discretion, and noisy raillery than felicity of remark, 
say that nature did once, in pity for mankind, make a 
woman without a fongue; but that her natural inclination 
for talking quickened her invention, and she learned to 
speak. But, Sir, I adduce it as an instance to prove vur 
birth-right, the decree of nature, that though born with- 
out a tongue, yet woman should not be deprived the 
privilege of speech. Iam, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
ManrGaret MatTRONLy. 
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POLITICAL CHARACTERS.—No. f. 





MR. CANNING. 








Whorven compares the existing multitude of states- 
men and orators with the generations that have passed 
away, will be deeply impressed with the decline of politi- 
eal talent, and with the comparative mediocrity of the 
individuals who fulfil the offices and enjoy the honours 
of the Chathams, the Foxes, and the Burkes. Weno lon- 
ger listen to the accents of that inspired eloquence, which 
astonishes without the ostentation of effect, instructs with- 
out the parade of learning, and delights not less by the 
apparently artless ease of its delivery, than by the rich 
and original fund of novel ideas which it communicates, 
The statesmen of the nineteenth century are the peda- 
gogues of eloquence, who obtain a certain facility of 
speech by laborious application, and are sometimes prac- 
ticed in dexterity of retort, or ingenuity of subterfuge ; 
but never display those great and commanding outlines of 
intellectual character, which sway with irresistible in. 
fluence the minds of contemporaries, and command the 
veneration of posterity. When the traces, indeed, of the 
great luminaries of the British legislature have faded from 
the memory, and the rising generation is precluded from 
a comparison which would be fatal to the reputation of 
existing orators, the latter may attain a certain degree of 
popular estimation, and become the standards rather than 
the objects of criticism. 

Many no doubt of those who have attained maturity 
since the death of Pitt, suppose Lord Castlereagh to be lit- 
tle inferior to that celebrated statesman; and the frequent 
“hear hims,” which shake St. Stephen’s walls, during the 
harangues of Mr Canning, might induce a hearer in the 
gallery to suppose that no greater orator had arisen within 
the last century to delight and astonish the British senate. 
Since comparison, therefore, is not within the power ofthe 
juvenile part of the community, let them recur to a sim- 
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924 Character of Mr. Canning. 


ple and acknowledged proof of the inferiority of the pre. 
sent race of orators over their predecessors. This very 
Mr. Canning, who is now regarded as the best among the 
members of the House of Commons, the leader ot'a party 
equally formidable to the ministers and opposition; with. 
cut whose intervention no ngocation for a change of 
ministry can be conducted, and whose eloquence 1 up- 
posed to have powerfully affected the decision scspect- 
ing the Catholic claims, was previous to the Goath of 
Mr. Pitt, regarded mereiy as a useful and respectabie un. 
derling; as a man of decent seuse, but of no extraordi- 
nary acquirements; as better adapted to the composition 
of ap essay in a newspaper, than to the investigation of 
abstruse questions, or the elucidation of great and impor. 
tant topics; asan active and useful but not very brilliant 
member of the senate. But no sooner have his patrons 
and masters disappeared, than he bursts upon the asto- 
nished nation, im all the impoitance ot self-confident ta- 
lent ; the terror of the prince, the object of courtesy, ap- 
piause, and admiration to the parties that wish to gain or 
retain his services; a deep and diffusive expounder of the 
most important questiousof domestic policy and general 
economy ; the idelor Liverpool, and the object of speech- 
less admiration to the underlings of office. If a retainer 
of moderate rank under the reign of Mr. Pitt, be among 
the speakers of the present day thus pre-eminent, bow 
plainly does the circumstance proclaim the unworthi- 
ness of his contemporaries! Unless it can be proved that 
at the-age of fifty years, talent may be developed, which 
coring thirty years had lain dormant amidst every variety 
ofcexetement, it must be admitted that Mr. Canning has 
cained his present eminence, not because he is himself 
transformed intoa statesman and an orator, but because In 
common with his rivals he is no longer subjected to a 
fatal and immeasurable comparison. 

‘The first indications of Mr. Canning’s intellectual pow- 
ers Were ext >ited in a periodical publication, circulated 
by the yo tus of Eton under the title of the Microcosm. 
llis essivs Were aistinguished by good sense and some 
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portion of vivacity, his aptitude for imitation was not less 
conspicuous in these early effusions, than in the more 
multifarious and important efforts of his later years; and 
the most successful among his juvenile jeux d’esprit, the 
grave and elaborate criticism on the Queen of Hearts, is 
copied almost verbatim fromthe French. The first dawn- 
ings of his manhood were distinguished by no extraordi- 
nary display of talent or eloquence ; but his education, his 
Eton connection, and his aptness in quoting Horace, 
had some influence on his reception in society ; and the 
opposition, at the instigation of Mr. Sheridan, in pity for 
tle young man’s destitution, and asa venture which 
could do no harm if it did little good, resolved to bring 
him into parliament; when lo! with a dexterity that 
would have done honor to a veteran in intrigue, he con- 
verted the intentions of the opposition into a claim on 
the prudence of the minister, who estimated Mr, Can- 
ning not by any abilities he had displayed, but by his re- 
puted rank in the opinion of the minority. 

From the period of his entrance into parliament tothe 
death of Mr. Pitt, he was never regarded in any other light 
than asa useful partizan, who might fill up the intervals 
left open by more important speakers, and wage with kin- 
dred third-rates an auxiliary warfare. He was a pleasant 
schoolboy kind of orator; occasionally vehement from 
theirritation of conscious inferiority, but somctimes inte- 
resting to vacation students, and unfledged aspirants 
after literary knowledge by the multiplicity of his quota- 
tions from Horace, and his solemn repetition of well-known 
maxims, and assertions that even infidelity would not have 
ventured to dispute. On great occasions he kept at an 
humble distance from his patrons, and studiously avoiding 
the abstruse, and philosophical part of his subject, either 
contined himself to the elucidation of some abstract and 
trifling point, or reviewed the whole of the question ina 
manner so cursory and superficial as to leave no distinct 
impression, nor elicit one beneficial and original truth. 


rhe conviction of the public that he was better adapted 
VOL. vit, GG 
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Loves of the Triangles. 


t and desultory efforts, requiriug only the com. 


mon qualifications cf classical taste, popular humour, and 


eleganc 


e of style, thax for political research or oratorical 


display, was coniirmed by the establishment of the Antija- 
cobin newspaper, whica *oatainea but litde that could 
instruct of impro-e the thinkag pare of the community, 


but abounded in caiirical ecsars, and poetical burlesques, 


Which it ic imposs.ble to 


vord witheus iningleca emotions 


of admiration an’ vicihiity. «le displayed in many of 
his newspaper eusicns tue same taienis in kind and de- 


gree a3 


have beon lace!ly exhiiited by tie authors of the 


Rejected Addre ses. In cae management of a satirical 
newspaper, he rovna ca em. ploymencadmirably suited to 


his incl 


posterity’ 


would 


ination and ebliives, and had he been known to 
,only a a contributor to the Antijacobin, he 
have desorved the praise of having undertaken no- 


thing wh.cu he was not able to perform. 


The 


Loves of the Triaug,es of which he is supposed to be 


the principal writer, ave distinguished by the most ex- 


quisite 


feliciiy of burlesque, and the most ingenious 


application to the purposes of ridicule of a science appa- 
rently u:..daried to humorous perversion. ‘The personifi- 


cation 
and so 
the lat 


ot tie Ciant Lsosceles, is so admirably conceived, 
exactly in the spirit of Darwin, that the readers of 
ter poet sre delighted by the satire, and even those 


who have never examined the Botanic Garden, are struck 


with t 
science 


he skill and felicity with which an untractable 
is subjected to the restraints of polished verse. 


The comparison between the Parabola, Ellipse and Hyper- 
bole, and three staze passengers, 


es 
Tl 


is afin 


So down thy hill, romantic Ashborne, lites, 
1¢ Derby Cully carrying three insides,” 


e secimen of the burlesque simi'e; and the“ shoot- 


ing of the bridge” has all the effect without the servility of 
perfect imitation. Yet it was never suspected by the readers 
of these successful jeux d'esprit, however original and fe- 


licitou 


a few j 


s, that their author wouldassume after the lapse of 
years the tone and mauner ofa great and command- 
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ing politician ; that connected with one ef the most able 
aud powerful nobles of the state he should dictate to the 
court the terms on which his friends should be permitted 
to accede tc its proposals, and determine, because he could 
not obtain 2% paremezat and arbitrary ascendancy to 
stand cloof from the comtending parties, the hepe and 
the terror of conficting senators. They never conjec- 
tured that the mantic of Klyah would be claimed by 
asuccesecr, Who during his life was upwortby to loose 
the latchet of his shoes; or that a scr:bbler of periodical 
parodies should claim the kez ors cS the philosopher and 
the statesman, 

They knew but little how much the plausibility and 
the fluency that are alwvags in the reach of perseverance, 
even unaided by ex<raorcinary talents, will impose on 
tle understanding of the senatorial multitude; they for- 
got that even feebleness and insignificance may rise by 
comparison with imbecility more striking than its own ; 
that a knowledge of books avd an unsparing use of the 
opinion of others, will supply the absence of original senti- 
ment, and that a long career of political intrigue, will 
sometimes obtain for the persevering senator the influence 
and the respect that telent and virtue might vainly pur- 
sue, 

Whoever compares the criticisms of Mr. Canning in the 
Quarterly Review, with his speeches in the House of 
Commons, will recognize the same description of talent 
In both species of effort. Having selected his subjects and 
arranged his heads, he collects from every source that is 
accessible to common CUrlOSiLy a multifarious mass of 
common-place sentiment end information, and adorning 
his uackneyed opinions and established statements with 
4 profusion of sonorous words und splendid met 


“FF orm 
be mhoi a 


blazes for a time in all the meretric yous lustre of stolen 
vations to their source. and ss parate the materials collect- 
ed by the industry of others, from the artificial brilliance 


in which they are enveloped. The foolish mistake his ex 
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uberant and superficial declamation, for the fluent and 
unpremeditated eloquence of exalted genius, enriched 
and invigorated by the most valuable stores of learning 
and philosophy. ‘The majority, therefore, to whom the 
latter epithet always applies, and on whom depends 
the reputation of every public character, have lent their 
plaudits and huzzas to his election for one of the first 
towns inthe kingdom, in opposition to an individual, 
who deserves, notwithstanding his errors, the gratitude 
of every lover of freedom and of his country. 

His speech at the complimentary dinner of his con- 
stituents, is marked with the same character as all his 
preceding orations, and conceals beneath the splendonr of 
his metaphors, the vehemence of his assertion, and the 
skilful rotundity of bis diction, fallacies that have long 
been detected and despised, and truths that have been 
repeated by the ministerial hirelings, from one mouth to 
another. [How long the delusion by which he has bound 
the public in his powerful spell may continue will de- 
pend on the appearance of a genuine orator in that assem- 
bly, over which now he predominates with the most 
admitted but the most ludicrous confidence. He will 
then return to his proper level, and though he may con- 
tinue to lord it over the Crokers’ and the ‘Thorntons, 
his COnscquence as aman of first-rate talent, as an ora- 
tor and a statesruen, will disappear to be seen no more. 


i, 








THE DYING MOTHER. 





A FRAGMENT. 
*** * * Tr is an awful moment that when the 
tremorous spark of lite sheds a faint but tranquil gloom 
upon the countenance, and indicates the rapid approach 
of dissolution ; when it sends forth a cheerless ray, and 
bids the last sad femnants of hope depart !—That moment 


was arrivedesthe tender mother, who had reared her 
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children in the love and practice of every virtue, who 
had familiarized them with the truths of Christianity, 
aud inspired in them a holy sentiment, felt herself now 
called to a blissful eternity, and that that call was ina 
few momentsto be obeyed. 

She felt that the sanctuary of a tomb summoned her 
from her maternal duties, and, surrounded by her weep- 
ing daughters she sent upa prayer for them—a prayer 
breathing the very purity of a mother’s love, the exqui- 
site tenderness of a mother’s care; a tear or two streamed 
from her fading eyes upon the pillow—a tear such as 
awakened sensibility sheds when struggling nature tri- 
umphs over the cousolations and comfort of religious 
hope, not doubting, still fearing, not for herself, but for 
those who were to be left behind her; with a faint strug- 
gle she betrayed an effort to be raised upon her pillow— 
I flew to her—I raised her gently into an easier position, 
aud placing bolsters at her back, supported her in a situ- 
ation to look on all around her: a smile of languor was 
my thanks, and I retired. 

A pause ensued, a pause of unusual interest; it pre- 
ceded the dying mother’s Last worps to those whom 
the God of nature was about to orphan—the filial sob 
was suppressed while she spoke, and the strangled tear 
stood motionless in the eye of her youthful auditors. 

“ My children,” she began, “ seek the aid of religion 
for comfert in my loss; be joyful in the recollection that 
I am translated to a better world, a world where the tears 
of affliction are never shed, where grief comes not mur- 
muring, nor hope alluring; for there is the realization 
While on earth dwells but the shadow. It is permitted 
me once more to exhort you to the paths which you 
have carefully trod, and let me industriously exercise the 
few moments I have granted to me in pointing out those 
duties which you have not hitherto neglected, but which 
in future you will have no voice to direct you to, no one 
possessing the deep interest which I have felt in your 
Welfare, and which at this moment is all my concern, 
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230 Exhortation to industry. 


« Remember the words of a mother—they are sacred 
obligations on you—they are of her who wes the source 
of your being, and t» meet whom in eternity it must be 
your future hope—tl: y are of her who reared you amid 
the trials of adversity, ai! the perils of affliction—of her 
who cooled your parched lips ta fever, and watched over 
you in your struggles with disease—who never thcught 
it labor to be your nurse, or privation to stint her 
meal for you—who taught your lisping innocence the 
heavenly commandments, directed your knowledge and 
shewed to your wondering eyes the nakedness of vicious 
deformity: these were dutics which I cheerfully and 
joyfully executed, and the performance of which-de- 
mands at your hands a future compliance with my last 
advice. 

“It is the only legacy I have to leave vou, but it is in 
your power to convert it into a trensurc, an enviable trea- 
sure, which shall sooth and comfort you in adversity, and 
counteract all the mischiefs resulting “rem unlooked-for 
fortune ; it will lead you safely through this .vorld of sin 
and temptation, to triumph eternal!” 

“* My children, first let me point out to you the path of 
industry, or economy of time; to note the fleeting hours, 
fleeting like vision before our sight, and, noting, turm- 
ing each of them to advantage ; remember ai hour lost 
js never to be retrieved : thus do not precractinate and put 
that off until to-morrow which may be performed to-day. 
let the works of your nands be like the crops of vegeta. 
tion in the field, always in their progress to maturity— 
not that 1 require of you ceaseless activity in /abour; no: 
seck recreation, but let it be by which the mind will profit ; 
be not idle, but let your thoughts or your hands be always 
employed to rational profit; reflect, and be fruga/, that 
the fruits of your industry both serve you to-day and to. 
morrow, 

** As idleness brings on a propensity to evil, so extrava. 
gance matures the mind in vicious ivclinations ; the for- 
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mer is the parent of the latter. Integrity, my dear children, 
is the perfecter of this social system ; without; which all is 
nugatory, Integrity of word, as well as conduct. Be not 
hasty in promising—let caution mark its egress from your 
lips, and be punctual in its performance. These virtues 
comprehend many more which branch out of, but are inse- 
parable trom the parent stem: cleanliness will be the natu- 
ral offspring of industry; a careful use of the products of 
nature from frugality ; and from integrity of word and ac- 
tion; decorumin speech, as well as morality of conduct. 

“ Be attentive to your religious duties for two reasons— 
your own future salvation, and the example you hold forth 
to others: precept may teach, but example will convince. 
Thus while you secure an endless felicity to yourselves, 
you inspire hope and faith in those whom it is your duty 
to teach and to reclaim. 

* Be not suspicious, but upon your guard : itis unjust to 
form ill opinions, but isindiscreet to offer temptation in the 
way of any one. Crime is too generally effected by the 
negligence of the injured and the industrious villainy of the 
depraved. !mitation is also a dangerous lure to the 
thoughtless an’ improvident. 

“ Let your dress end deporiment be modelled after the 
qualities of your mind: it is not enough that a female de 
virtuous and discreet; she shculd also appear so. 

“Should it please providence that you enter into that 
holy state which is ordained by heaven, and by which 
a virtuous woman becomes an ornament to society, 
and of increased value to creation, remember that new 
duties are exacted of you, duties which it has been my 
struggle to fulfil, Remember, my dear children, that 
virtue means more than the honour of your person; it 
means the combination of those excellent qualities of the 
heart by which you may become the admiration of your 
husband, the delight of your children, and the pattern of 
your friends, 

“ As the weight of worldly affairs rests upon the shoul- 
ders of your husband, his spirits and temper will be 
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swayed by events; be not hasty in reproving irascibility, 
but sway it by good humour. Enter into ail his thoughts; 
moderate his anguish, and let his home be delightful to 
him. 

* With vour children never degrade the authority of a 
mother; train them in the paths of duty and affection, and 
let your conduct be such before them that they seek 
yeu as a model.” 

The voice of the excellent monitress faultered with 
fatigue, and the wasting flame of life, which had shot 
forth its invigorating beam previous to its final close. ‘The 
languor of dissolution hailed her sickly cheeck, and fora 
moment she closed her trembling eye-lids for repose ; her 
anxious and trembling daughters, who had listened to her 
in silent admiration, and from whom not a breath had 
dared to ’scape while she had spoke, hastened to her pil- 
low ; the remaining moments were pressing fast upon her— 
her eyes were opened for the last time—she looked around 
with imeffuble tenderness—her lips for a moment seemed 
articulating an inward prayer, and with asinile of resigna- 
tion she yielded the last breath ; that breath which walt- 
ed ber spirit to the Almighty presence ! 


= —— 





ANCIENT axnp MODERN FRIENDSHIP. 

Piste bsuipisa plant of such rare growth that the cyni- 
eal have long doubted its existence; for that assuredly can- 
not be called friendship which is generated in the soil of in- 
ferest, aud which only ripens beneath the sun of good for- 
tune; it isa weed insinuated by subtlety, watered by hypo- 
erisy, aud matured by world/y advantage ; it droops under 
trials, withers under adversity, and finally eapires when it 
gives no further promise of yielding fruit to avarice,or shel- 
terms to the crafty. ‘This unwholesome vegetable, which 
yields a specious appearance, at once alluring and destruc- 
tive, is tou Conimouly mistaken for the excellent plant, but 
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it possesses no one of its ‘herent qualitics, nor is it nurtur- 
ed by the same meridian rays; it assumes the name, indeed, 
and by arbitrary custom is considered the only eaisting 
herb of the nature and quality assigned to it. The cy- 
nical declare there is none other; but we are decidedly 
adverse to the belief, and though that of true friendship 
is rare in comparison with the weed its likeness, yet we 
shall venture to announce its existence in more than one 
shrubbery, and shall endeavour to point out the means 
by which it is to be discovered, 

The weed delighting in sunshine roots in the most con- 
spicuous part of the garden, secking to fascinate by the 
gaudiness of its colours, and its unceasing e//orts to please ; 
promises and professions are written upon its /eaves, and 
the odours which it yields seem fravrant and exbilarat- 
ing; it relares into every tempting form, and thrives by 
insinuation ; but it will soon be observed by inspection 
that its roots, fattening on a rich soil, send forth to the 
flower and leaves those inviting odours and pleasing sem- 
Vlances which gain it favour, and that when its greedy 
tendrils have feasted upon the dand, aud it becomes poor 
and burren, the leaves drop from the stem; the flower yields 
asickly smell, the stem buds forth a shoot called disap- 
potutment, and the whole. plant almost immed iately ex- 
Pires—leaving a wilderness to him who has counted on 
its beauties and the good it offered. 

The genuine plant, or true FRIENDSHIP, equally de- 
lights in sunshine, but secks some retired and congenial 
spot to vegetate in, as though ashamed of its rival, and the 
admiring gaze of the multitude ; its stem is dafegrity, aud 
the sap which circulates from its roots is called sympa- 
thyy it is nurtured by the dews of generosity aud frater- 
nal tenderness, and is so very hardy that it will not only 
urvive all, the most rigorous seasons, but will even send 
forth NO’ shoots at the cheerless period when manin ad- 
Terstty pine towards the grave. Although sunshine is its 
Pride, yet it blooms with more gaiety and splendour be- 
neath a frost, which it defies; its leaves are distinguishable 
VOL, V11, Hu 
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Frugality and abuse. 


by a sober tint not so attractive as durable, nor at all en. 
hventng at first sight, perbaps rather repulsive ; but the 
more you become familiarised with it the more does it 
delight until it discovers that its beauties are not merely 
surtacial, but closely woven in the texture ;—its odour 
likewise is hardly perceptible until 1t discovers or fan- 
cies it discovers, a congeniality of sentiment in him or 
her who secks to wear a strip; when this is the case, it 
vields the flowing cornucopia to the applicant; and so 
wonderful are its properties, it will cheer the clouded 
brow, pluck misery trom the heart, aud bid the cheerful 
smile of ease and comfort animate the cheek of him who 
was grief-worn. 

A decoction of this valuable plant used with discretion 
and frugality is an infallible specific in all world/y diseases 
ofthe mind; but you must be careful that you do not abuse 
it. dbuse is its bane and antidote; it has already rooted 
it out of many a thriving soil, where it would have long 
continued a blessing to the deserving, and proved to the 
cynical that it was not so very rare: unhappily it has 
becn so often plucked by hypocrisy, and decocted by 
subtioty that its rarity must not be questioned. 

Viiny, mm his Natural PHistory, furnishes us with a cu- 
rious receipt for making friendship; he calls it a cordial, 
and says it was in the greatestesteem in his days. ‘There 
were few families in Rome of any credit who were with- 
out it; but he informs us in the same place that this 
precious cordial was derived from the Greeks, who made it 
with unexampled purity aud strength, and still preserved 
the original secret among themselves, which no consi- 
deration could induce them to part with. 

The Roman friendship was compounded of several ad- 
nirable ingredients, judiciously blended together; the 
principal of which was the waon of hearts, a fine and 
noble flower, the growth generally of the empire; this 
was reduced into a powder and blended with szacerity 
frankness, disinterestedness, pity and tenderness, of each an 
equal proportion ,; they were then inserted into a vessel 


containing two oils of great value called perpetual kind 
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wishes, and serenity of temper. ‘The whole was then per- 
fumed with afragrant herb called the desire of pleasing, 
which perfected the whole, imparting toit a most grate- 
ful smell, estimable with every one, and a certain speci- 
fic in all cases of vapours. 

This valuable cordial or preparation was considered as 
athing of necessity in every family ; indeed it was thougit 
little short of impiety being without it, and resorted to up- 
on every occasion of chance, and was so sovereign in its 
effects as to be an immediate antidote to all diseases to 
which it was applied; but its most singular property was 
that it increased in value and utility in| proportion to the 
length of time it was preserved. ‘This recipe became so cele- 
brated, and during the troubles of that vast empire, in such 
increased demand, that a variety of impudent pretenders, 
who boasted to have found out the secret, set up an inta- 
mousnostrum forsale, which founda ready market at alow- 
er price, and which has ever since continued in use to tie 
great detriment of the former, and of unhappy mischiefs 
resulting to mankind. Quackery, germing out of civ li- 
zation, has kept progress with it, and thus has often 
defeated the object of the wisest institution, and the eflects 
ol the best prescription. 

The miserable compound which they substituted in 
this instance, was outward professions, a very common 
weed, indigenous iN) every soil, us a substitute for avon of 
hearts, blended with a very large quantity of the desire of 
being pleased; aud several heavy handfuls of se/f-iaterest, 
convenrency, and reservedness, With a plentiful display of 
pity and tenderness, but without any inactual use. ‘Po se 
ingredients are mixed up with the common oil of incon. 
stancy ;—an oil cold-drawn from the mercenary still of 
selfishness, well mixed tozcther, the nostrum is complear, 
and tinds a ready market with the improvident and the 
Volary ot folly - but the ingredients are all ale rishable aud 
change with the Climate—they are of no determined 
standard as to duration, that depeuding entirdy upon 
Circuinstances. 
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As both of these recipes partake of a similar flavor, 
the disparity of their value can only be ascertained bya 
trial, which we strenuously recommend; the nostrum ” 
cannot stand the test. 





Se aes 


A SELECTION OF BKITISH NOT-ABLES. 


Mr. Canning is not able to get into power. 

‘The Duke of S. not able to satisfy Mrs. B. at all points, 

Mr. Theodore Hvoke not able to hold his tongue. 

The Priuce Regent not able to rise before two in the 
afternoon. 

The Marquis of not able to keep his lady out of 
the way of a certain personage, 

Mr. Sheridan aot able to refrain from drinking’ claret, 
or pay his debts, f 

Vetus not able to convince the public that Lord Wel- 
lesley is a greater man than Burleigh or Chatham. 

Lord Erskine not able to pass a pretty girl of the lower 
order, without a “sidelong glance and gentle intimation.” 

Lord Y. not able to speak without laughing. 

Sir Henry Bate Dudley not able to make any one laugh 
when he does speak. 

Mr. Waithman not able to get into parliament. 

Mr. Wilberforce not able to get out. 

Sir William Curtis not ab/e to eat above three pounds 
of fine lively turtle, and five slices of venison, at a meal, 

Lord Liverpool not able to resigu. 

Mr. Egerton not able to play. 

The Duke of C not able to get a wife. 

The D——of $ not able to get rid of one. 

The prisoners in Newgate not able to get out. 

Buonaparte not able to run away. 

Cobbet not ab/e to persuade any one that he is a per- 
fect example of honesty, modesty, and consistency. 

The reader of these lines not able to read them without 
a smile. 

The writer of them not able to get on any further. 














H. 
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RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. 





In this country, where religious toleration is so openly 
professed, and so little practised, it may not be deemed 
unimportant, the inquiry into the prevalence and origin 
of prejudice, against sectaries, differing with the esta- 
blished faith; and the injuries which arise out of them 
to the community at large. It may be serviceable to the 
cause of morality to weaken their precept, and advan- 
tageous to the spirit of venture, and our national constitu. 
tion, to expose the mischiefs which arise out of them to 
the interruption of social order, and the discomposure of 
that excellent arrangement of our laws which prescribe 
to all the duties of Englishmen, and invites men of every 
faith to rally round.the standard of the constituted autho- 
rity,and support with their industry and their best blood, 
the enviable prerogative of the land, 

I feel but feeble, Sir, in the extended field which this 
enquiry opens to me; I feel that my pen is unequal to 
the task, and I can hope for no more than to point out 
a track for argument, which some more enlightened and 
copious correspondent may amplify into its real and 
vast importance, which has hitherto been, I believe, but 
lightly treated upon ;——brushed with a feather instead of 
discussed with all the stamina of the vigorous and proli- 
fic pen. 

It has been an incontrovertible maxim with every 
Writer on population, that the wealth of a nation consists 
in the industry of the people, and the strength of the 
government, in the numerical consequence of the commu- 
ity: thus then whatever contributes to stimulate the for- 
mer, and increase the latter, must aim at the establishment 
of the tational grandeur; but, Sir, something else is 
wanting to perfect this noble scheme; itis the bond of 
union, the link of brotherhood, which gives to every man 
a stake in the national welfare; holds out to him a reci- 
Procity of interest, and adberes him to the soil upon which 
he was born and to the government under which he lives; 
it is that fraternalizing cement which imparts a sympa- 
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thetic feeling in every. breast, coalescing every English- 
man in sentiment, and the amity of family interest, 

With these views, Sir, allow me to call your attention 
to the imperfect system of religious toleration ; which 
simply allows every man to exercise the practice of his 
faith, every man the unbiassed profession of religious 
principles, differing with the established religion, but 
which at the same time encourages those prejudices 
against sectaries, which abrogates the original good of the 
imperfect law. Iam not prepared to say that our go. 
vernment should be composed of an heterogeneous com- 
pound of men of different persuasions ; that the members 
of the administration of public affairs should be com- 
pounded of Catholics, Jews, Protestants, and Dissenters. 
No, Sir, it is necessary that from the established religion 
of the realm public administrators should be chosen. 

I by no means think that our armies should be general- 
led, or our fleets be commanded by other than protest- 
ants, or that the magistracy of the realm should be confi- 
ded to other hands than those which at present wield the 
sword of justice, and balance the scale of equity; but lam 
of opinion that these are the only places of trust from 
which Englishmen born should be debarred, and thatevery 
other privilege is their inherent right. I cannot consent 
to the prescription that the difference of persuasion should 
exempt a free-born subject of the realm from every other 
birthright; that the man who contributes his mite to 
the support of the state, and the maintenance of our pro- 
testant poor, should be denied an equitable participation 
in the benefits which they subscribe to. 

Much has been said about Catholic emancipation, but 
nothing on the emancipation of the Jews and Dissenters, 
who deny the holy ‘Trinity ; no attempt has been made to 
rescue them from the bondage to which their various 

faiths has subjected them; no champion for their civil 
rights! Itis said that they are tolerated, while those who 
advocate Catholicism claim at once emancipation, whole 
and entire emancipation ; nothing sbort of their claims as 
English and free men! But independent of the privation of 
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those rights, their indisputable claim, they are persecut- 
ed with prejudices more odious than even the humiliating 
denials to which they are subject, from which in fact they 
originate. 

Every vulgar mouth, sanctioned by the approbation of 
the better bred, upbraids the Jew for his profession, and 
the methodist for his devoutness : it is not enough that 
the Jew is shut out from almost an intercourse with 
the Christian world excepting as relates to his business 
or pursuits; but he is also derided for his costume, and 
armed against by doubt and detracting suspicion. Our 
public theatres hold him up to scorn and detestation, with 
a solitary instance or so; and our youth arrive at the age 
of maturity confirmed in bis prejudices against the meek 
follower of his persuasion ; it is enough that he is an anti- 
christian, to provoke satire and malignancy against bim, 
and those bitter feelings which renders him a stranger 
upon the soil on which he was born, which denies him a 
birthright, and the sympathy of brotherhood. 

Isthiswell, Mr. Editor ? Is it as it should be ? Am I to be 
of opinion that a Jew is nota man, and imitate the exam- 
ple of that princess, who never having seen a Jew, desired 
her courtiers to catch one, that she might ascertain what 
sort of a creature it was? One was caught, and brought 
to her; but the princess being engaged at the time, order- 
ed him to be put into the stab/e until she could have time 
to examine him. No, Sir; in these our enlightened times, 
in this thinking and generous nation, can it not be order- 
ed that the prejudice be removed, and by admitting them 
closer to our confidence, shall we not strengthen the band 
of government by calling them toa more ready and cheer- 
ful compliance with their duties as Englishmen ? 

Why should the difference of religious opinion be al- 
lowed to unhinge the community, and weaken the sinews 
ofthe nation, when fair concessions and liberality of senti- 
ment would unite the whole in one firm bond, not to be 
broken by casualty, or the aggression, under apy circum- 
stance, of foreign neighbours, To speak, still, of the Jews, 

their industry is proverbial ; they are resigned to their con- 
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dition, and cheerfully conform to all the obligations re quir- 
ed of them; they murmur not in their acquiescence with 
the national imposts; and although Englishmen born, yet 
yield up their rights without a sigh, and consent to be 
considered and received as strangers in the land of their 
nativity; they are the very ants of the mercantile world, 
ever busy, ever thriving: let us hold them up as exam- 
ples of patience and perseverance scarcely ever equalied 
in Christian society ; the little children of the tribe learn 
industry with the first rudiments of speech, and many 
urchins whom we apparently despise as Jew orange-boys, 
prove to us the filial interest by which they are actuated, 
and while they labor to support an aged parent or pa- 
rents, teach us the name of which they are deserving, and 
the duty which we too often neglect. 

Having stated my opinion, I will not procrastinate this 
communication to unnecessary length, but bey leave to 
conclude with the following anecdote of a Jew’s opinion 
of the three religions, to which Lam sure a Cristian will 
cordially assent. 

At the time of the utmost fanaticism of the catholic 
faith, when it was heresy uot to destroy a disbeliever; 
at that period when the infamous inquisition was at its 
zenith of persecution, and the portals of its gloomy dun- 
geons were smeared with innocent and virtuous blood, 
when the atmosphere of Portugal glowed with the burn- 
ing tinge of auto de fe, and the shrieks of martyred men 
awakened many a feeling heart to sympathy—a_ poor 
Jew was cited before the holy inquisitor, for that he 
was a Jew, and about to suffer all the rigors of intole- 
rance and persecution, so copiously had flown the streams 
of human blood, so whitened was the soil with human 
calcined bones, that the hand of the executioner was 
already arrested in its career of slaugliter, not by com- 

punction, but that death could not erase the impressions 
of early faith, and that the sufferers in their expiring mo- 
ments kindled a new enthusiasm and devotion to their 
original creed, which men seek out the faith they could 
not avoid, and which they would not fly from, 
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Conversion now sought to eradicate that, which the 
fiery stake could never weaken; and the poor Jew cited 
to appear against his religion, or to expiate for it, was 
exhorted to confess his guilt, and become a convert or 
perish. 

“That can I never,” replied the aged man. “ I am a 
Jew by birth, my faith is interwoven with my life; I 
may abjure the one but never can the other.” 

“Tou impious Jew,” retorted the inquisitor, “ do 
you petsist in your notorious infamy—then suffer, and 
we shall see how far Judaism will serve you at the 
stake.” 

“Oh, it will serve me there,” replied the other, “ as 
it will serve me every where: I there shall prove myself 
to my God; he will know my heart in the severe trial, 
and while your pinchers sear my flesh, le will be pre- 
pared to receive my spirit.” ‘The inquisitor paused. 

* Thou white-hcaded man—lhave you no children— 
no pang for them ?” 

“Yes, [ have children,” he exclaimed with emotion, 
the tears trickling down his aged cheek, “and to leave 
them among such wolves, indeed, excites a pang; but,” 
added he with sarcastic firmness and fervency,—‘ I shall 
see them in heaven; and you—you will not suffer our 
parting to be long—you will hasten their departure to 
the bosom of their patriarchs!” 

“Thou incorrigible Jew,dare you build your hopes upon 
a World hereafter ? It is impious to listen to your heresies: 
shall the denier of our Saviour, or the proselyte of Ma- 
homet, hope for other than damnation?—Heuce—lence— 
bear him away—Is there no difference in religion, and 
shall the Christian creed suffer >—Bear him away.” 

“ Yet hear me,” interrupted the Jew mildly, “ and I 
will tell you the difference between the three religions, 
—the Hebrew, the Christian, and the Mabometan.” 

He was allowed to proceed, and he began as follows: 

“ There was in ancient times a father who possessed a 
RING Of singular beauty and inestinable value. He had 
VOL. VII. 11 
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several children, and among them owe son who, gifted 
with a superior mind, and tenderly attached to the au- 
thors of his being, won the affection of his father, who 
upon his death-bed willed him the possession of the ring. 
‘The son received it as the most precious pledge of pa- 
rental atiection; he bowed to it devoutly night and 
morning in remembrance of his sire, and when he died 
leit it again to a favoured son asa testimonial of regard, 
and a remembrance of duty : the ring was carefully pre- 
served in the family, aud was transmitted from father to 
son for several generations, until it came to the possession 
of a father who had three sons, each so amiable, each so 
excellent, each so deserving of the ring, that the father 
Was at a loss to which to devise it. In this dilemma he 
sought out a curious artificer, who constructed two 
other rings so like to the original that it was impossible 
to distinguish either one from the other. The father 
called each of his sons separately into his cliamber, and 
gave each of them a ring, averring it for the true one. 
Out of this circumstance has arisen all the mischiefs of 
which the world has so long complained—each of the 
sons insisted upon the genuineness of his ring, and trans- 
mitted it as such to his posterity ; but which is the real 
one is a secret deposited in the bosom of the father who 
bestowed them, and will stand revealed at the day of 
judgment. Bat of this be assured, that he who truly be- 
lieves in his ring, and acts up to its profession, will be 
acceptable in the sight of [im who is the ruler of all!” 


-_— ee 





FASHIONABLE SALE or ROMANCES. 





At the late sale of romances and miscellaneous works 
in Wigmore-street, the following were among the purcha- 
sers : 

Lord Y, was pleased to buy Moll Flanders, a work in 
bad condition, but exactly suited to bis lordship’s taste. 
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The Marchioness of Fifty, or Love in a Square, was 
purchased for the use of the Prince Regent. 

Lord B. bid high for the Gamesters, and lost many 
thousands by the bargain. 

Sir J. Lade was offered the Pupil of Folly; which he 
bid bis all for: so there was no disputing his claim. 

The Cause of Injured Innocence,and Conspiracy Punish- 
ed, and the Perjurers Condemned, were reserved as public 
property. 

Mr. B, carried off The Divorce ; a piece very high in 
that gentleman’s est:mation. 

Miss N. purchased the Cupricious Virgin, and had the 
Forsaken Actress given into the bargain. 

Who's the Dupe, was recommended by Sir Francis 
Burdett to Lady Oxford: they bought up an edition be- 
tween them. 

The Mercenary Marriage, was gained by a gentleman 
whom we need not name. 

The Curse of Sentiment, and the Tortures of Sensibility, 
were knocked down to Lord Eldon. 

“ The Smugglers,” was put up by a servant of Lady 
Ellenborough ; but her ladyship not liking the title, it 
was suffered, along with 4 Tour to Ramsgate, to remain 
upon the shelf. 








A DISH OF PROVERBS. 





Mr. Epiror, 

I ama manwhom early habits has confirmed in anci- 
ent custom,and my conversation is principally composed of 
gothic proverbs, perhaps to the annoyance of my younger 
associates, but to the infinite gratification of old grey beards 
like myself, who shake their heads significantly at my 
sayings, and testify their truth by smiles and shrugs of 
approbation, accompanied by a sigh of “ ’tis very true.” 
But there is no placing old heads upon young shoul- 
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ders: thus my maxims provoke laughter rather than con- 
vict:on ;alas! “young folks think old folks to be fools ; but 
old tolks know young folks to be so.” “The colt requires 
acurb!” but “'tis a long lane that has never a turning ;” 
and “*to be young is a fault of which a man will mend.” 
Thus I live in hope that although derision points her 
fingerat my bundle, “ prudence will at last counscl, and 
wisdom grow out of it.” 

“The man who baits uot his hook will catch no fish,” but 
it is necessary to inquire what is the proper bait for young 
mento make use of. It is not hypocrisy; for it shewsa 
rose while it conceals a thorn, the leaves of which will too 
surely fall at sunset and expose its subtlety: it may like 
*€ a rolling snow-ball gather substance,” but like the snow- 
ball when exposed to the sun of truth it dissolves into a 
flavorless dew and vanishes, leaving no trace of its for- 
mer being. Hypocrisy is like the infirmity of the hu. 
man frame, which shews such admirabie proportions 
during a state of health and vigor, and such a horrid 
structure beneath the grasp of death. No, let sincerity 
supersede it ; sincerity is a draught of bitter, unpleasing to 
the palate, but no less salutary to the constitution. The 
first bait then must be sincerity. 

To be gay and thoughtless, aping the ridiculous be- 
havior of mannerists, and thus seeking notoriety, is not 
the second. ‘The conduct of a gentleman should be that 
of freedom and ease ; freedom without rudeness, and ease 
without boldness: it is a compound bait, made up of 
politeness, affability, address, and a good store of learn- 
ing, commingled with a tolerable understanding. ‘This is 
the second. The third, is a mixture of prudence with 
generosity, truth, and honor, with benevolence, governed 
by discretion, and you need no other; every other re- 
quisite will naturally fall into this arrangement. 

Having these three baits secured, I would serve up a 
dish of proverbs properly strung with which to store 
the memory and provide against the subtle designs of 

worldly men, Cunning is said to bethe best antidote 
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against cunning; but I am of opinion that old maxims 
will serve much better against the encroachments of ar- 
tifice and for the preservation of morals. 

Accept the following, Sir, with a few observations on 
their value and force of sentiment; and by giving them 
¢ place in your valuable caustical miscellany you may 
probably render an important service to readers not 
wholly inattentive to the subject of their perusal, 

A close mouth catcheth no flies. This adage points out 
to us the necessity of restraining the etlervescence of our 
tongues, and of controuling an inclination to loquacity. A 
close mouth, while it.rejects all particles of impurity, is 
a certain indication of discernment and the love of truth. 
Scandal is avoided, the propagation of evil is checked, 
and controversy on unimportant or painful subjects com- 
pleatly foiled. 

A bent bow waxeth weak. The mind engaged incessantly 
in one pursuit must lose its vigour, and relax by the uu- 
natural stimulus of application. Variety is necessary to 
assuaye fatigue, and recruit exhausting intellect; but 
variety should never fascinate from an object not already 
matured : it should be resorted to medicinally to repair, 
but not divert the minus wholly from its original pursuit. 
Pleasure is necessary a'so to divert fatigue; but it should 
be used with discre?.on, lest it shatter the sense and 
overwhelm the judgment. 

A fool and his noney ave soon parted. This admirable 
saying should be so thorouzhly en: raven on the mind, to 
be wholly inaccessible to improvidence, and the hand 
of thoughtless inexperience. Money is the medium by 
which all our comforts, all our pleasures, are transferred 
to us; it is the source of al] our enjoymeuts, and glads 
the hand of charity when guided by discretion; yielding 
happiness to the wretched, and a meai to the hungry = 
the wise man uses it wiih a sparing hand, but gives it 
such extended influence, that while it bids his fire burr 
cheerfully, and the frugal meal smoke upon his board, ‘it 
administers its mite to the mind, and soothes the troubled 
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pillow with acts of beneficence; while the fool squan. 
ders it without enjoyment, throws it from him as a dross, 
incapable of more than the pleasures of the day, and on 
the morrow finds a pillow strewed with thorns, and an 
aching heart longing for its return. 

A friend is never known till a man has need, or a friend is 
not so soon gotten as lust. ‘The first of these points out the 
criterion by which a friend is to be known; the latter the 
importance of the loss. Professions are not proofs, trial 
alone can justify opinion. He is not to be classed among 
our friends who partakes of our dinner, and praises every 
thing,and drinks of our wines and speaks in raptures of our 
hospitality—who over the glass gives pledges of unalter- 
able attachment, and drowns them like air-bubbles with 
a bumper—let us wait until we want a dinner or a service; 
*tis then we shall read his heart. When we gain a 
friend, let us estimate his value by the difficulty of find- 
ing him, and remember the proverb, which tells us he is 
not so soon gotten as lost! Remember, that as man is 
not made perfect, we ought to look with a lenient eye 
upon his errors, and outweigh his frailties with the re- 
collection of his virtues: since he who is the master of 
such an exalted sentiment mustapproach by near steps to 
pertection, and the genuineness of a good heart. 

A good Jack makes a good Jill. This proverb implies 
that the conduct of the wife depends materially on the 
behaviour of the husband, who chiefly founds his own 
conjugal happiness, or renders it abortive altogether. The 
errors of the wite too frequently proceed from a relaxa- 
tion of the morals, or too rigid an exertion of the autho- 
mty which the laws of nature has vested in man over the 
weaker sex. The example of the man who falsely ima- 
gines that he has a right to indulge himself in excesses 
Which are denicd to the female, is first productive of dis- 

, rst in the breast of the wife, afterwards of apathy, and 
t ually of mtidelity, U'ntess mutual affection, reciprocal 
@ feem, unreserved conutideace, and joint endeavours to 
tu hl the conjyngal contract, actuate the parties who 
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have accepted the holy ordinance, happiness cannot be 
expected. 

As long liveth a merry man asa sad. This proverb 
offers an antidote against dejection and despair, points 
out the fallacy of grief, aad directs to a cheerful acquies- 
cence to the decrees of fate: misfortune is not to be 
averted by sighs, nor redemption from suffering by tears. 

A hasty man never wants woe. Most of the evils we en- 
dure proceeds from the precipitancy ofouractions, Letus 
reflect and point out a thousand untoward circumstances 
of our lives, which reflection would have averted. 

A mouse in time may gnaw intwoacable. Perseverance 
will surmount the most trying difficulties ; it can accom- 
plish the largest objects, and realize the most extended 
hopes: the structures of antiquity, the vastness of chemi- 
cal research, and the wonderful inventions of mechanical 
genius, are the works of perseverance. 

All is well that ends well. Let the end be considered 
ere the scheme is devised—success is not always certain. 

All covet, all lose. Risk not a certainty upon a doubt. 
ful venture; avaricious intentions defeat themselves— 
why should we hazard our capital upon a blank in the 
lottery, when a prize would but increase our store, and 
not our comforts ? 








TALLY-HO versus HYMEN. 





** How greatly delightful’s the joys of the chase.” 
HuNTING SONG, 
Porr has compared the ruling passion to Aaron's ser- 
peut swallowing all the rest; the simile is not deficient 
in aptitude, as a more bloated, rapacious reptile cannot 
easily be conceived. Although in different subjects the 
complexion may vary, yet be the ingredient whatever 
itmay, the operation is invariably the same: duty, af- 
fection, gratitude, generosity, feeling, common and every 
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other sense are absorbed in its vortex; and great 
indeed is the triumph of that man who has the courage 
to make any thing like a successful effort to stem its 
overwhelming torrent! 

It might reasonably have been hoped that the sacred 
armour wiclded by a Christian pastor, would have been 
proof against the pestiferous attacks of this worse than 
Lernwan Hydra; but, alas! man is found to beman, whether 
in the sumptuous trappings of a noble, or the russet frieze 
of a peasant, whether immerging from a forge, or ascend- 
inga pulpit. The following anecdote shews more 
strongly the preponderance of the ruling passion than any 
occurrence which has lately happened in these parts. 
John and Margery were servants to farmers in different 
and not quite adjoiing parishes ; celibacy had long beer 
a heavy burthen to them. By reading their Sunday’s 
chapter, they found “ it was not meet for man to be 
alone,” nor incourse woman neither, and also being told 
in conning over acertain holy ceremony, that continence 
was a cift, and knowing that gifts of all kinds frequently 
stray from their possessors, they religiously made up 
their minds to become boue of each other's bone; secun- 
dem artem, the bauns were regularly deposited in each 
parish, according to the manner by law established. 1 
shall not take upon me to determine the positive or acci- 
dental feelings of the parties during the tedious lapse of a 
fortnight; but) merely state, the happy morn at length 
arrived, arrayed in exactly the same splendouras though 
the enamoured couple had never been boru.—Out of 
compliment the nuptial rite was to be performed in that 
parish inhabited by the blushing, expecting damsel—but 
oli what woe is in the sequel! Vain mortals—how fate 
laughs at your wisest calculations! It does not generally 
happen that lovers are too late upon such momentous 
occasions; but in this instance, whether those common liars, 
village clocks, deceived them, or from whatever other ma- 
lien influence it arose, so it was, that when the intended 
Yiidegroom arrived, in all the glow of health and youti- 
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ful ardour, one pocket fraught with the emblem of eternal 
constancy, and the other with a sacerdotal certificate of 
fitaess—lo! the priest was fled—he had, itseems, arrived 
at the commencement of the canonical space allotted for 
the performance—had impatiently waited some of the res 
mainder of the time—but to linger away the whole—what, 
was that his duty?—Cover was to be broke at ten—could 
he lose the noble burst >—no—and off he galloped!!! One 
reads, sometimes, wonderful encomiums, most precious 
stuff truly, upon modern refinement, modern this—modern 
that—and modern the other ; but in my humble opinion, 
the patriarchal worthies pursued a plan less liable to dis- 
appuintment in those cases, a method sanctioned too by 
God's holy ordinance—demonstrably accurate, as it is an 
approved axiom of mathematics that the shortest cut 
between any two objects, is a strazg/tline. Ifany of my 
readers should chance to be sceptical on this head, I ree 
commend to them, the next rainy sabbath, to take down 
their Bibles, and peruse the concise nuptials of Mr. Isaac 
and Miss Rebekah Bethuel, (Gen. chap. xxxiv. ver. 67.), 
as also in Gen. chap. xxix. the summary of the proceed- 
ings of Jacob the supplanter and the Misses Laban’s. 
No SrortTsman. 


Southwell, Feb. 17th, 1814. 
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Tue Kena, at the suit of BurckHARDT, versus WM. EARL. 





Our readers, by referring to the 26th number of the 
Scource, will there be enabled to judge of the libel 
charged against the defendant, and by comparing it with 
what the court has thought proper to inflict, and that, with 
the Judgment of the court on similar occasions, will as 
certain whether it was not commensurate in the amount 
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with the subject, whether it was below the standard of 
punishment, or whether it exceeded it beyond the prece- 
dent of any former case. ‘I'he defendant suffered judg- 
ment to go by default, and the sentence of the court was, 
six months imprisonment in Newgate, a penalty of one hun- 
dred pounds, and sureties to keep the peace fur a term of 
three years, himself in two hundred, and two others in one 
hundred each. 

It will not be considered necessary to detail the pro- 
ceedings in the cause; they bave already appeared in 
the public prints; and although, in some of them, mise- 
rably represented, and with an acrimony not aitogether 
praise-worthy in brothers of the quill, yet when we con- 
sider they are, for the most part, bought and sold like 
offal ina public market, we shall cease to animadvert 
upon them— we suffer them to pursue their avocations 
with their usual malignity, which is wonderfully inspired 
by a bank note and a good dinner) for these they write, 
for these they decry; and, with true Protean skill, can 
change their style or side in proportion to their pay. 

[t has been the object of the ScourGE to expose im- 
posture and folly, to decry public delinquents, and to 
castigate public vice; to penetrate the secret recesses of 
infamy and guilt, and shew to the public gaze the ve- 
wality of the press, that free press which is boasted of as 
au Euglishman’s right, but which, in fact, is no more 
than a medium for prostituted talent, and the vehicle of 
influence and corruption. No wonder, considering these 
were its objects, that the Scource should arouse a 
swarining myriad against its establishment; no wonder, 
that those who still felt the effect of those former wounds 
inflicted on their venality, should dart their febrile arrows 
at a supposed falling man, and seek to inundate bim 
with their impotent prescriptions, “ Cease, vipers, you 
but bite against a file:” we still have a tooth fer you, 
our hand is not so shaken but we can hold a pen '_Yet 
ye are harmless—More potent in rage than in power, 
we will not draw our sword against a fly; nay, against a 
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swarm—they will find their fate ina treacle-cask, and to 
it we consign them. 

It may be proper to point out the motives by which 

“se libel was influenced ; motives, the notice of which 
was carefully abstained from in the court; but we refer 
to the whole article, the article itself, written in favour 
of an Englishman’s rights, to justify that we were not 
actuated by secret malice. We will not seek to deny 
the principles upon which the communication was 
founded ; but we will not be backward in doing an act of 
justice : our greatest detraction, aided by all the malig- 
nancy of spleen, shall have no colour for an accusation 
of dishonour against us. Mr. Burckhardt was unknown 
to the writer, or at least but very partially, and surely 
the writer could not be suspected of harbouring a preju- 
dice against him, having no origin but an inflexible love 
for detraction. No, the court itself sets its face against 
such a supposition; no, the writer was actuated by men 
who claimed to be considered as men of honour, one or 
two of them moved in the highest sphere of life, who 
averred upon their honour that what they advanced, which 
was to the amount of the publication, was fact, which 
they couldand would verify upon oath. It was with 
this conviction the article was written, under this im- 
pression that it went forth into the world, and upon 
which the responsible author rested his defence. 

We find upon the affidavit of Mr. Burckhardt himself, 
that the statement we received from these honorable per- 
sonages was founded in falsehood and misrepresentation ; 
for wanton, malignant, and wilful fabrications, fabri- 
cated for purposes ¢hen little understood, but which we 
now are fully apprized of. Secret assassins—they armed 
our hand in the dark, and plunged at the man whom 
they fearsd to encounter. It is not the severity of our 
sentence shall prevent us doing justice to Mr. Burck- 
hardt. We are happy to make an honorable restitution, 
and with the penalty upon our heads declare it our con- 
viction thab we have been wilfully misinformed by Mr. 
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Burckhardt’s private enemies, and we cannot too much 
regret that we were the instruments of such assassins. 
We lament that it has been our misfortune to have relied 
on men whom we had no reason to disbelieve, and we 
equally Jament the depravity of human nature, which 
could stoop to forge a damning lie for objects of perse- 
cutiou and revenge ; but let tiem rejoice that they have 
fallen iato our hands—that we feel the pledge of honor 
too binding to betray them. We seek uot their aid; we 
despise the gold of prostitution; but they are safe; 
escape may not be theirs on future occasions. 

Having said thus much on the nature and cause of the 
libel, it may not be improper to offer a few remarks on 
the address of Sir W. Garrow, the attorney-general; he 
threw down the gauntlet at the trial; he invited our re- 
ply: and we feel no inclination to disappoint his expec- 
tations, ‘To tell Sir William Garrow that he is the 
greatest libeller in the nation, perhaps would be a libel; 
and as we have no great desire to accommodate his tem- 
per by inviting another vigorous display of his virulent 
abuse, we will content ourselves with thinking ;—we hope 
and trust that we have at least the liberty of thought. 
The utmost weight of this learned counsel's argument 
went to prove, without a single proof before him, that 
we wrote for pay, from which of course we must be led 
to conclude the attorney-general pleaded without a fee ; 
that actuated by a thirst for justice in “ low, coarse, scur- 
rilous, abusive, vulgar, and no less malignant language,” 
he inveighed against a gentleman: yes,a gentleman, with 
pretensions to the name equal to his own, and with his 
finger and thumb not then recovered from the pressure 
of his fee ; or, in other words, the Aire of his slander ac- 
cused him of being a Aire/ing! This accusation, indeed, 
provoked asmile; a smile, yes, of contempt for the man 
who uttered it, who outstretched the powers of his license 
for detraction, and forgot, in the heat of his animosity, 
that Aireding would equally apply to himself, Poor Sir 
William, he actually forgot, in the practice of hisscurri/ity, 
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that he was deprecating the style in which he most ex 
celled—thus verifying the old adage of two of a trade can 
never agree! But Sir William, with lungs of iron, and a 
face————No, no; we have learnt caution with the clip- 
ping of our wings—we wish not conclude the simile : let 
fancy fill the outline; we will have no more misinterpre- 
tation of our words; no more libel—Heaven knows we 
have enough of it, in a narrow circumference in a grated par- 
lour!—-aad are surrounded by amusements we have no ree 
lish for; such as whipping a top, or playing at marbles, 
odd or even, and pitching dumps inahole. We will have 
no more libel, at least we will not render dubitable the 
respect we entertain for him! we deal not in equivoque. 
Sir William accuses us of writing in a garret; admit it to 
be the case—does Sir William remember any thing of his 
early years? does he remember when he strenuously 
exeited himself above obscurity, and by the strength and 
exercise of his talents founded his present eminence ? does 
he blush to remember this? is heso wedded to the very 
weakness of pride that he will not do himself justice, 
and will refuse to acknowledge that he himself struggled 
away years in indigence and abated their number by in- 
dustry ? Sir William may blush at such recollections ; 
but if ours was the case, we should with: pride acknow, 
ledge the garret, and readily declare that we delighted 
in its sanctuary, which, if it furnished us but a frugal table, 
would satisfy us wich an easy conscience and a tranquil 
mind, We may probably resume this subject in our next. 
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> 
HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 


A person named Morton, of a good family, who had been 
committed on a charge of forgery, was languishing in prison 
under the frightful apprehension of a criminal trial. It was 
Hecessary for the Banh to ascend by this prosecution te the 
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source of the evil, and to make the proper arrangements in con 
sequence of it. A false friend of Morton's founded on these 
circumstances his wiernal design. He went to the prison, ex- 
pressed his sorrow for the unfortunate situation of the young 
man, and assured him that he was ready to undertuke any 
thing that might save him from au infamous death. Such a 
friend is always welcome : Morton, who had already laid hisac- 
count with certain death, thought he saw au angel of light be- 
fore his eyes, and confided his destiny to the hands of a traitor, 
who contrived by means of money and art to rescue the crimi- 
nal from his prison : every thing being prepared for flight, he 
soon found himself, to his inexpressible joy, at liberty on the coast 
of France. He changed his name, took the road to Flanders, 
and arrived at Bruges where he stopt. His frend Deeds in 
the mean time steadily pursued his plan. He offered. the go- 
vernors of the Bank, whom the escape of Morton had drawn into 
great embarrassment, to deliver himup for a reward of five 
thousand pounds, This sum appeared too large, and it was 
thought that a wan who would be a traitor for five thousand 
pounds, would find it no great difficulty to be the same for one 
thousand. Deeds finding thathe could not obtain more, at 
last consented. In the mean time the passion of the English 
for their native country began to act with such violence on the 
part of young Morton, that the object of all his wishes was to 
return with safety to England. Four months had already 
passed, he was still at Bruges, and carried on an uninterrupted 
correspondence with Deeds, who sent him from time to time 
some little supplies of money, when he received the joyful news 
that he might return, that his friends had compromised matters 
at the Bank, who were willing to drop the prosecution, which 
would bring disagreeable consequences to them as well as to 
hin. What neither the signatures of all the directors together, 
nor even that of the monarch could effect, a single letter of the 
traitor accomplished. Full of blind reliance on his delivertr 
and benefactor, who enjoined him to return immediately, he 
arrived in London and was arrested on the same day, the trial 
proceeded, Deeds got the reward, aud Morten was hanged.—Ar- 
chenholt=’s Picture of England, 


- 





SIR GEORGE COLEBROOKE, 
This individual was a singular example of the vicissitudes of 
fortune. He was a member of parliament, the first banker in 
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London, and many years chairman of the East India Company. 
Who would imagine that indigence and necessity were to fol- 
low such a state of pomp and opulence? He kept the retinue 
of a prince, and every thing entitled him to do so; but the ex- 
treme disorder with which his very extensive trade was carried 
on led him often to engage in foolish speculations. For in- 
stance, the chairman of the East India Company, often but little 
versed in the affairs of that country, bought stock at critical 
times, and sold it again when matters were going well. Sir 
George having met with many losses in this way, his tottering 
condition was discovered, and caused a very general alarm in 
the capital ; the bank of England came to his assistance, but 
the immense suins that it advanced were in vain. He became 
a bankrupt, and his creditors took possession of his effects, 
The inconceivable negligence with which he had conducted not 
only his own trade, but the affairs of the East India Company, 
became public, and as his great vanity and imperious manners 
had procured him many enemies, no one pitied his misfortune : 
and the English, who are seldom wanting in generosity in such 
cases, made of him a melancholy exception, and he was reduced 
with bis wife, who had brought him in marriage immense riches, 
to a state of poverty. The misery ofa man whose pride was 
insupportable, soon became so great that he was obliged to ap- 
ply to that very East India Company which had suffered so 
much by his negligence, and all the members of which were his 
enemies, He obtained, by special favor, a pension of two hun- 
dred pounds a year, with which: lie retired to France, and pass« 
ed the remainder of his life at Boulogne. In 1778, when the 
war broke out between Enyiand and France, the French court, 
which had ordered all the English to quit the kingdom, touched 
with the melancholy catastrophe of Colebrooke, made an hdnor- 
able exception in favor of his unfortunate family. 


Mr. Hanway was among the most singular of human eccen- 
trics. A friend of his, Sir Timothy Waldo, had dined with the 
Duke of N. and on leaving his house was contributing to the 
support and insolence of a train of servants, who lined the 
hall, and at last putting a crown into the hand of the cook, the 
fellow returned it, observing, “Sir, Ido not take silver.” ** Don’t 
you indeed,” said the worthy baronet,‘ then J don't givegeld,”’ 
Mr, Hanway remarked on the disgraceful absurdity of permite 
ting servants to receive vails, and told Sir Timothy a circume 
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stance that happened to himself.’ He was paying the servants 
of a respectable friend fora dinner, which their master had in- 
vited him to, one by one as they appeared— 

“Sir, your great coat”—* a shilling.” 

Your hat”—a shilling.” 

* Stick” —“a shilling.” 

* Umbrella” —* a shilling,” 

Sir’ —“your gloves—” 

** Why, friend, keep the gloves—they are not worth a shilling.” 

The tragedy of the Distressed Mother is no longer confined 
to the boards of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, but may be 
witnessed in all its glory and portentous honor, at a certain man- 
sion near Blackheath. 


POPE AND SIR GODFREY KNELLER. 

A certain country family, whose reason for coming to town 
was the intention of having their pictures drawn, and prinei- 
pally that of the hopeful heir, brought him to Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, That skilful artist soon discovered that a little cons 
verse with the world might one day or other weat off his appas 
rent insensibility, instead of drawing him in a green cout with 
spaniels, or im the more contemptible livery of a fop playing 
with a lap-dog, he gave him a soul darting with proper spirit 
through the rusticity of his features. A gentleman met the 
mother and sisters coming down stairs the day it was finished, 
and found Sir Godfrey in a violent rage above, “ Look there, 
said he,” pointing to a picture, * there is a fellow! I have put 
some sense into him and none of his family know him.” 

Sir Godfrey's consciousness of his own skill was so well 
known, that it exposed him frequently to the banter and irony 
of the wits, his friends. Pope, to play him off, said to hint after 
jooking round a room full of beauties he had painted, “It’s a 
pity, Sir Godfrey, that you had not been consulted at the crea- 
tion.” Sir Godfrey threw his eyes strong upon Pope's shoulders , 
and answered, “I shoald have made some things better.” 








It is remarkable that the expression Pope generally used by 
way of oath, was “ God mend me!” One day int dispute with 
w hackney conchman he used the expressin—“* Mend you!” sys 
the coachmau, it would not be half the'trouble to make ane* 
eae,’ 
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On a late Military Promotion. 
While poor insolvents pent in jail, 
With hunger and with sorrow cope, 
A titled spendthrift without bail, 
Finds a sure refuge in—Gvod Hope. 





Cheap Housekeeping. 
Dick lives at home, conceal'd by stealth, 
_His creditors to chouse ; 
And shews his wit, if not his wealth, 
By wisely Keeping House. 





Upon the recent Events in Holland. 


Mynheer amongst his dykes and bogs, 
Was used of late to starve in fogs, 
In vain he sought relief ; 
Till back’d by Bulls and Russian Bears, 
He found his stomach eased from cares, 
And feeds on British Beef. 


mee 


TO Dra, DELAHOYD, 
On his new-invented Remedy for Insanity. 


Of all the ways that you can find, 
To cure the madness of mankind, 
Hanging seems likeliest, my friend, 
To bring it to a speedy end. 





To the same. 


if ail the College should agree, 


That hanging cures insanity, 
Then ofall the doctors you can fetch, 
You'll find none equal to Jack Ketch. 


Old Bailey, 
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QUIBBLE. - 
On hearing a Double Entendre, by a Married Man, 


For this, let ribaldry’s sworn foes 
A better reason give, who can;— 
His meaning’s double, 1 suppose, 
Because he’s not a single man. 

On Mrs. Mary Ann Cl-rke's suitors, 
F——g——d, the father, first went to her, 
Then sent F-——-g-———d, the son, to woo her ; 
So going thus from male to male, 

The lawyers say she’s held in tail, 








Fashionable smauu Talk. 
** What sloven’s that ?” said Will to Jack, 
“© Who strives to ape a BEAU, good lack ! 
Tell me I beg.” 
Quoth Jack to Will, “you're wrong | know; 
The ladies say he’s quite a Bow— 
About the Lee.” 
Centinues Jack, “he’s very rich, 
Plutus has given him a niche !” 
Cries Will, ** Indeed! 
I thought as much, for now I see, 
Tho’ he seems bent by penury, 
He’s not IN KNEED!” 





On the Departure of the Duke of Cl ; 


Pray where doth Royal Cl go? 
The saints declare, to Jericho ; 

And certain ‘tis ere he did pack, 

He on the Jordan turn’d his back. 











Rogues all ! or Three Generations.* 


Whate’er the author of this piece may be, 

His Farce has proved a dismal Tragedy, 

For ‘twere enough to daunt both rogue and dunce, 
To see Three Generations damn'd at once" 











* The tile of a Farce lately damned at Davay Lane. 
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On the Ch—c—lor’s Gout. 


The Ch Tf was long in doubt, 

What could have brought on his late gout ; 
Whate’er the cause, he might be sure, 
Dining at home would work a cure ! 








at nae 


Lady P——Il versus Ph-pps. 


While Lady Br-dg-t’s cause is cast, 
Now on, now off, as things may chime, 
* Whatever she may lose at last, 
She’s sure, at least of gaining—Time. 





Epigram. 
A Parson made a long discourse, 
Meaning to shew, with judgment good, 
. The smallest thing from God the source, 
By man was scarcely understood. 


A profound speech, he did let fall, 
Which mov’d his audience to laughter ; 
Said he, “* I do defy ye all, 
To make one, single, drop of water \" 


Oth Feb. 1814. L. A. 


On the Amateur of Fashion’s performing for the Benefit of 
distress’d Widows. 


When ranting Romeo deigns to play, 
From dames he levies sterling notes, 
That widows viva voce say, 
We'd rather have him raise our coares ! 
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ON PUBLIC WRITING. 





Mr. Eviror. 

Ir was the joint complaint of Dean Swift, and of Mr’ 
Pope, in the preface to the first edition of their miscella- 
nies, that in the levity of their youth, and in the gaiety‘of 
that playful mind common to all men possessing a viva- 
city of genius, they had committed effusions to the press, 
which they afterwards might have wished never to: have 
thought of,but which it was impossible for them to redeem 
from the recording page of literature ; and that the pub- 
lishing of these occasional sallies which they could not 
disown, and without their consent, was a greater injury 
than that of ascribing to them the most stupid produc- 
tions which they could wholly wish to deny. 

I am one of those, Sir, who have by unremitting indus- 
try established a slender reputation for ability, which is 
now deteriorating by the addle-headed placing upon stilts 
the lighter effusions of my brain, and ascribing to them 
an importance which they never attempted to possess, 
and which it was far beyond my expectation should ever 
be ascribed to them. ‘That a man should be sacrificed at 
the pleasure of a weak and puerile critic, who reads 
without understanding, and decides without judgment, 
is one of those severitics to-which a literary man is pe- 
culiarly subject. Indiscriminate praise is more odious 
than indiscriminate censure; the latter exposes its own 
tleformity, the former comes with a more insinuating 
subtlety, concealing its form, but is ruinous in its con- 
sequences; but, Sir, nothing is more dreadfut to the repus 
tation of a public writer than that of rescuing the weak 

impulse of the pen, done in a moment of inattention, and 
giving it to the press, thus incautiously giving circula- 
tion to that which vbscurity would best countenance, 
and rendering it a type of talent which it possesses no 
one qualification for pourtraying. Posthumous works 
chiefly come under this class, works which too frequently 
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are concealed by the author until executors, probably 
with the desire of inditing the memory of the man, 
but more commonly for the purpose of adding to their 
own funds, give to the world with a pomposity which 
cannot fail in obscuring the lustre of the author and wi- 
thering the laurels he had earned. It is my unhappy fate, 
Sir, to have thus sutfered. I left behind me some ma- 
nuscripts which if I had been apprised of the immediate 
mortality of my disease, I should have consigned to the 
flame: as itis they ive a memento either of my incapa- 
city or my carelessness, and the laurels which were bud- 
ding round my tomb are blighted. I. am, yours, &c. 
Tue Suave or a Poser. 


pm at em 
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DRURY LANE. 


Friday, Feb. 11,—‘* FonTainBLEAU, oR OUR WaY IN 
France.” Itis difficult to surmise from what motives the ma- 
nagers of this house act. With an excellent comic company 
they persist in performing the most despicable comedies. First 
the town were regaled with all the sterling wit of Messrs. Mor- 
ton, Reynolds, aud Dibdin ; and when they found it impossible, 
even with the most lavish distribution of orders, to collect an 
audience large enough to keep each other warm, they strove 
to augment their attractions by reviving the forgotten, and 
deservedly forgotten dramas of O’Keefe ; a writer of some whim, 
and very successful in broad farce, but who never steps beyond 
that circle without exhibiting abortive efforts after wit and hu- 
mour. The second experiment, however, succeeded no better 
than the first. Fontainbleau was revived on this evening, and 
has not since been performed. It was not worth resuscitation. 
The plot is extravagant, the dialogue forced and unnatural, and 
the characters either vulgarly familiar or laboriously distorted. 
It was hoped the singing of Braham, who played Lord Win- 
love, might compensate for the absence of all other interest ; 
but his ballads on this occasion were not of that description 
which captivate the popular taste. An apology was made for 
Mr. Phillips, who though able to act was quite unable to sing. 
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Mrs. Dickons, however,in Rosa,combining her powers with those 
of Braham, left little to be wished forin the vocal department, 
and that department comprised all that was worth hearing. 
Elliston, as Lackland, would have been just as amusing, and 
quite as animated, if he had spared some of those disgusting 
straddles, which do not exhibit his person to any advantage, 
and only fill the mind of the spectator with loathing. Decamp, 
in Colonel Epaulette, croaked and fluttered dbidit the stage, 
quite like a Frenchman who has abandoned the suavity of a 
Parisian, and combined the obtrusive frivolity of his country- 
men with the boisterous coarseness ofan uneducated English- 
man. Lovegrove, in Squire Tallyho, seemed to have forgotten 
the difference between an English jockey and a Russian boor: 
the unmeaning grin and vacant fatuity of countenance which 
suited admirably in Affonassy (in Nurensky) was altogether 
unnatural in a man who lived by dexterous kuavery, Miss 
Kelly, in Dolly Bull, was as arch and natural us usual ; perhaps 
too much so for the, broad vulgarity of Cheapside.—Few of 
the performers were perfect in their parts; and the piece went 
off very heavily. 
Saturday, Feb.12.—“Ricnarp Ul.—Turn out.” Mr. Kean, 
this evening, undertook the very arduous character of Gloster. 
Before the commencement of the play, Mr. Wroughton apolo- 
yized for a hoarseness with which he was afflicted, and claiming 
the indulgence of the audience. He certainly was very hoarse, 
and the general effect of the character was much impaired by 
it ; but it was impossible not to feel that Mr. Kean is by far the 
best Richard the stage can now boast. He has formed himself 
upon no model but that of nature : he incessantly thinks, and 
his acting is, consequently, the incessant result of thought, 
He does not, like other performers, even the best, sometimes re- 
cite their speeches, reserving themselves for a few elaborate 
efforts in the course of a play : from the moment he steps upon 
the stage he identifies himself with the character, and seems ra- 
ther to speak and act from the immediate impulses of his own 
mind than from the studied suggestions of his author. It is 
hardly possible to describe what a constant freshness and vigour 
are thus infused into his acting. Always intent himself, the 
spectator is equally so, and forgets that he is viewing ua mimic 
exhibition of life. His person is net imposing, neither are 
his features very striking ; but his eye is a pregnant interpreter 
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of the passions. Yet, we are strongly impressed with the no- 
tion that he will prove a limited actor ; that is, there will be 
some half dozen characters in which he will establish his pres 
eminence, but without that versatility of talent which can em- 
brace the wide range of tragedy. We are far from wishing to 
be right in this conjecture ; but from an attentive observation 
of his manner, of the apparent scope of his capacity, we can- 
not persuade ourselves that he would succeed in Hamlet, Cori- 
olanus, Brutus, Leontes, Beverley, Hotspur, Othello, Lear, &c. 
We shall be greatly surprised if he possesses much power in the 
pathetic. be 
His manner is often faulty. Heistoo fond of rubbing his 

hands, and often acts with a levity which too nearly resembles 
comedy. Nor is his emphasis always correct, or his delivery of 
the text of Shakespeare. An instance ofthe first occurred in 
the following lines : 

«¢ All I can hope’s to throw, her into sickness, 

That I may send her a physician.” 


Mr. Kean made physician the emphatic word; but it is 
clear that the pronoun I, should receive the stress, indicating 
by it the sort of physician he would send, and for what pur- 
pose. In expressing his contempt and abhorrence for his wife, 
Lady Anne, where he says— 

** Tis my honesty that tells thee now 
With all my heart { hate thee—” 


He was decidedly inferior to Kemble, who throws into the sen- 
tence the most insulting and cruel mockery of manner. 

We have not space to enumerate the various passages which 
he delivered with unexampled felicity, Though in parts he 
was capable of improvement, the whole performance outstrips 
all existing competition. In the last scene he was peculiarly 
great; he fought till he appeared almost senseless from re- 
peated wounds, and when, at last, his sword was strack from his 
feeble hold, he continued, for a moment, unconsciously thrust- 
ing with his hand as if it still grasped the weapon, This was 
admirable, and called down enthusiastic applause. He has since 
repeated the character with increased effect in some parts. 

Mrs. Glover was very impressive in the Queen, and would 
have been more so had she been less boisterous. The same may 
be said of Rae in Richmond. 

























Cov. EN 'T-GARDEN. 

During the present month the annals of this theatre have been 
ehiefly distinguished by the acting of Mr, Kemble and the pro- 
duction of an Opera entitled * the Farner’ s Wife,” wae by 
Mr. C. Dibdin, We have se frequently had occasion to express 
our admiration of Mr. Kemble in Henry the Eighth, Julius Cx. 
sar and similar characters, that to restate our sentiments would 
be superfluous. Excited by the emulation of proving himself 
worthy of the dramatic threne, notwithstanding the efforts of 
numerous and able rivals, he has excelled himeelf, and proved 
that the approach of age has not enfeebled his powers, nor a 
long succession of popular applause, seduced him into lassitude 
or forgetfulness. That he bas many faults, and is deficient in 
versatility must be admitted ; but we doubt whether it is pos. 
sible for human genius to excel his most casual efforts in those 
characters which he has selected as peculiarly adapted to his 
powers, If the range of his successful exertion be confined, who 
could walk within the same restricted sphere with equal power 
of delight and astonishment ? 

The plot of “the Farmer's Wife,” if plot it may be called, de. 
pends upon the attempt of a town buck on the chastity of the 
farmer's rib, the immaculate virtue of the lady, and the valour 
of the husband. Jts chief characteristics are hackneyed puns, 
a dialogue without sentiment or spirit, and the fortunate intro- 
duction of airs and songs, adapted to the styles of the principal 
singers, at every climax of dulness and absurdity. It was 
saved from condemnation by the merit of the performers and 
the music, but will sink into oblivion in proportion as the for- 
mer obtain new materials of display, and the latter is to be found 
at the music shops, and in private concerts, unaccompanied by 
the tame and valgar dialogue. 

Mr. Harris, in bringing forward Mrs, Jordan again, and in 
uniformly exhibiting a wish to please the frequenters of his the- 
atre cannot be too highly applauded.—Mrs. J. has performed 
several of her best characters with undiminished effect ; ‘and even 
if we were inclined to be harsh, or remark on the impropriety of 

her playing characters suited to a more juvenile performer, the 
Sourness of criticism would be lost in listening to the harmony 
of her voice ; and the truly empassioned performances of this de- 
hghtfal actress, would effectually repress all attempts to de- 


preciate her meritorious exertions, 








W..N. Jones, Printer, No. 5. Newgate-street, Londou. 
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